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of the Day. 


Topics 


Mr. STEVENS admitted in the House, on Tuesday, that the plan of 
the Committee of Fifteen was not what he would have liked, but that 
he had accepted it as the best thing that nineteen States could be got 
to adopt—a rather remarkable concession to expediency to emanate 
from one of the most uncompromising worshippers of abstract right 
we have amongst us. Mr. Blaine, ina conversation which followed, 
knocked the bottom out (to use a homely phrase) of the third section 
of the constitutional amendment, by calling attention to the fact that 
the people whom it proposed to disfranchise had nearly all had their 
political rights restored to them by the amnesty proclamation, or had 
been pardoned by the President. This view Mr. Stevens concurred in, 
so that the amendment will probably now come before the country in 
a practical shape, and admit of serious discussion. 


ee 


Tue Senate has passed the joint resolution congratulating the Em- 
Mr. Saulsbury, of 
Delaware, made a desperate effort to have the words ascribing the 


crime to “an enemy of emancipation” struck out, but was unsuccess- 


peror of Russia on his escape from assassination, 


ful. There is, at this moment, perhaps, no more valuable life in the 
world than the Czar’s, and we trust he will live to see the distinctions 
which he has effaced from the laws disappear also from the manners of 
his people. Freedom will speedily bring this latter result about; but 
even now the addition of sixty millions of freedmen to the working 


population of Europe is one of the most momentous economical, as | 


well as social and political, facts of our time. If the empire was in a 


sufficiently advanced stage of culture to make it possible to offer set- | 


tlers in it the same freedom that is enjoyed here, its immense tracts 


of unoccupied land would make it a serious competitor with us | 


amongst the would-be emigrants of more powerful countries. 


—-—__——_ > e— 





Tue Anti-Slavery Society has made its yearly announcement of 
principles and opinions. The resolutions declare that every political 
right of a citizen should be guaranteed to the negro; this we owe to 
him and to ourselves ; now, with these rights denied, the negro is but 
nominally free; the Southern policy in regard to the negro is to be seen 


in the glass of Jamaica; as for the rebellion, it has not ceased ; “ once 


it fought, now it intrigues; once it followed Lee in arms, now it fol- | 


lows Johnson in guile and chicanery; once it had its headquarters in 
Richmond, now it encamps in the White House ;” the President should 
long ago have been impeached ; he has been guilty of gross usurpation 
in his manifest use of his high powers to aid rebellion ; reconstruction 
should be based upon universal suffrage and universal amnesty ; let the 
loyal people in each Southern State meet first, however, and prepare a 
State constitution that shall be republican; Congress deserves praise 
for passing the civil rights bill, but it stultified itself when Colorado 
was admitted with the word “ white” in its aristocratic constitution ; the 


indirect support. It is provided that in every county of the State a 
commissioner shall be appointed who may hear evidence and who 
shall see that the law is executed. 


he proves by two qualified voters that he has never committed any dis- 


No suspected man may vote until 


qualifying act, and then he must take an oath affirming his loyalty and 
binding himself to conform to all the requirements of the amended 
State constitution. Of course such a law provokes the bitterest hatred 
of a large majority of the population, and is pronounced infamous, 
Thus a thing which, as a matter of 
policy, Congress hesitates to do, which it does not attempt to do with- 


tyrannical, and unconstitutional, 


out a preparatory amendment to the Constitution, the Tennessee Legis- 
lature has done without scruple. 
ee ee 
Tue bill to encourage telegraphic communication between the United 
States and the Bahamas, Cuba, and other West India Islands, has re- 
Although it sanctions a mono 
ply, the rights of Congress and the public have been carefully guarded, 


ceived the signature of the President. 


and the company may proceed without jealousy to lay their lines and reap 
The fair prospect of the new Atlantic cable ought to 


stimulate their exertions. Both England and Spain will thank them for 


their dividends. 





anchoring their colonies at their own door, as it were. 


es 

Tue Republicans of Connecticut, after much animated discussion, 
have nominated General O, S. Ferry as their candidate for Mr. Foster's 
Mr. Foster's long services and very respectable 


|seat in the Senate. 
character pleaded for him as well as the fact that since the assassina- 


tion he has been the acting Vice-President. He also had the endorse- 
| ment of General Terry, whose own name had been mentioned as a can- 
|didate. But the left wing of the party were dissatisfied with him, and 
| this nomination of General Ferry may be regarded as their triumph, 
| and it seems not wholly without meaning as showing the ground occu 
| pied by the Connecticut Republicans. It will be remembered that even 
| since the Hawley election and narrow escape from defeat, the Secretary 
| of State and Lieutenant-Governor Winchester have declared that the 
course of President Johnson has been wholly satisfactory to them and 
| the party, 
| —_—— Le —____—__ 

THREE or four days since, Secretary McCulloch, with a party of 
He had not intended to go 
so far, we are told, but the weather was so fine that he got down to 
Fortress Monroe. 


erson Davis. 


| ladies, took a trip down the Chesapeake. 


Then, for what reason nobody knows, he paid a long 
visit to Jet The Jfrald correspondent, to whom we are 
indebted for these facts, suggests that the secretary merely wished to 
| gratify his curiosity with a sight of the prisoner and “have a social 


chat with him as man to man.” 


Nothing is known of what took place 
at the interview, but “it is to be presumed,” tle correspondent says, 
* that many topics were discussed in which the shrewd, cultivated, and 
with brilliant 


Very likely, too, Mr. Davis would betray a palpable eagerness 


incisive vigor of their diverse minds and views shone out 
effect.” 
to speak of his long imprisonment, his impaired health, and his eager 
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) tried, and no doubt Mr. McCulloch “ would listen with 
iteness and patience to these diversions, As a bit of 
ar : | 
! t the above is interestin 
> 
r 3 in this city, by which some 1,000 men of 
re said to be thrown out of employment, still rages. 
¢ . e » . 1 . 9 
I | titution of eight hours for about nine as a day’s 
it ial, the last thing the strikers seem disposed to con 
he n is liberty t ip the ir fellows. Those who would : ither 
] S Ul h cen are not allowed to do so Some thirty ol 
havi i ipon by a mob of three hundred, and several 
( beaten while at work. There is a touch of the comic given to 
t] ceedings by the fact that we are asked to believe that the men 
who display this brutal disregard of their neighbors’ rights seek more 
leisure in order to devote it to the cultivation of their minds. | 
->e | 
| 
> | 


, who murdered the Deering family, has told the story of his | 


tchery with the same nonchalance with which the horrible deed was | 
committed, The matter was a very simple one: he was in want of 
money, and he thought he could get what he wanted by murdering a 


for ne ! employe P. When he found or believed it nece ssary to sp itch } 


also the entire family, he enlarged his determination without flinching, 


nd would have killed them on their way down to breakfast if he had 
felt sure of succeeding. There is absolutely no trace of mercy or pity 
i the whole pro lin hardly any of remorse, if that can be called | 
r ) which he alluded in saying * Yes” to the question whether he 
Ll” aft »murder, One can searcely imagine more inhuman 
uy} iy than was displayed by him in shaving himself with the razor 
Oo ) tim, and then makine a mealin the house. Yet, with 
co ’ vhieh is remarkable, he supplied the horses in the 
tas much hay as he could before leaving the premises, The 
( ( 1e man W brutal as his action. 
>. 
I ] lakes no progt here pparent but the cold 
\ is now fairly 0 und, if the pestilen is coming, we 1 
i rtiy. In! nd, the second outb k 1s il 
| i | Rott Lit ( 
Privy ¢ u led] Ol procla 
i ) ( 1 New York, d ite yne false alarms, there have 
) no well-ascertained cases as yet on shore, and the Board of Health 
the nuisan vith imperial power and more than imperial 
\ Barnard has “ enjoined” it against removing some stalls 
( i lk, but t njunction will probably fail very much like 
t| cart-wheel fhere is hardly anything the New York 
CO ye not now issued injunctions against. Why not try the effect 
ne on the chole The m important part of the work the 
doing is the organization of a system of preliminary re- 
visitation of the poor and the discovery and treatment of 
ses in ich only the premonitory symptoms have occurred, This is 
om which can only be thoroughly done by volunteers. 
eee 
Vi have received expostulations from some friends who misunder 
| ndertaken by Tot Nation on our presenting public 
¥ ie pl ( I | mad Mr. Sumi upon tl 
tatt time it was better to overlook minot lerences 
unone t the samy neral p in view 
! nyth whic night lower the publ contidence in 
‘ na i s lers That neither of these 
men es this view of t s shown by some recent remarks 
re St ns, in ih es Mr. Sumner as characterizing the 
\ ha The . sell felt 1 ht to pursue, as “ cross, foul, out 
y othe lear epith hich polished cultivation 
ind.” and in which he ae s Mr. Sumner of “a perver- 
rical criticism: Ww h if, when I taught school, a lad who 


Murray had as 


; unfit to w: 


sumed, I would have expelled him 


ste education upon.” 


| adhesion to the measure than was anticipated. 


| degree profit 


| done some worl 
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CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, May 9, 1866. 


Tuk opening, in the House, of the discussion upon the Reconstrue- 


|tion Committee’s constitutional amendment shows « greater degree of 


The chief objections 
y Republicans were to the third section, which denies 


brought forward b 
suffrage for representatives in Congress and for President to all lately 
engaged in rebellion, until the year 1870. This may yet be stricken 
out, and, if so, there is little room to doubt the passage of the remain 
der | 
widely from the people as well as from the press, and assert a unanimity 
among the former which is not at all reflected in the voice of the 
latter. 


tain the exaction of these guarantees. 


yy the requisite two-thirds majority. Representatives have heard 


Outside the chief cities, it is alleged, the whole North will sus 


The House has: gone vigorously to work upon the tax bill, and is 
sitting to a late hour each evening to perfect its many details. 

The Senate has fallen into the besetting sin of confounding the pub 
lic business with electioneering speeches. The vexed question of the 
Federal patronage, as dispensed by the President, led to this, and a 


eneral political melée has followed, very amusing, but in the highest 
DIARY. 

Vonday, May%.—In the Senate, the reconsideration of the amendment to the Post 

office bill, withholding payment from appointees of the President made to fill vacancies 

without consent of the Senate, was discussed by Messrs. Poland, Sherman, Stewart, 

Saulsbury, and McDougall against 


wy, 


the amendment, and by Messrs. Howe and Trumbi 
in its favor. The amendment was reconsidered—-yeas, 21; nays, 18. 

In the House, Mr. Julian offered a resolution looking towards prohibiting any deni 
of the elective franchise in the territories on the ground of color; also, declaring tha 
no State shall be hereafter admitted to the Union with a constitution making such 
denial. The House refused to table the resolution—yeas, 29; nays, 76-—-and it was rx 
ferred. Mr. Boyer offered a resolution that the Committee on Reconstruction be dis- 
Laid on the table-—yeas, 100; nays, 24. 
petroleum from duty was passed. 
rill and Raymond. 

May 8.—In the Senate, Mr. Fessenden reported the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial appropriation bill. The House resolution congratulating the Emperor of Russia 
and the twenty million serfs on his escape from assassination was passed. Also, thi 
The President's power of removal 


charged, A joint resolution to exempt crud 


The internal tax bill was discussed by Mesers. Mor 


House resolution exempting petroleum from tax, 


was again disenssed at great length, on the amendment to the post-office appropriatio: 
In the House, the constitutional amendment reported by the Reconstruction Com 


mittee was discussed by Messrs. Stevens, Finck, KeNey, Schenck, Thayer, and Garfield 
rhe two} 
: , 


muuts in the rebellion. 


itter opposed the third section, which disfranchises until 1870 the part 


The tax bill was discussed at length, and amended. 


—_—_—_-—__»-~» 
THE FREEDMEN., 
AMonG the recent cases of outrage reported to the Bureau are the 


fol 
house, severely paddled, and shot in his left cheek ard hand. 
furniture was burned. 


lowing: In Lexington District, S. C.,a negro was taken from hi 
All hi 
In Mecklenburg County, Va., an old colored 
woman, seeking to recover her grandchild from a planter, was obliged 
to procure the assistance of the agent of the Bureau, wlten the child w; 

promised on her calling again. She went accordingly, and experienced 
the most brutal treatment, being knocked down repeatedly, drageed 
At 
near Louisa Court House, Va., a white man killed a negro who had 


by a rope for some distance, and finally flogged on her bare back. 


0 


< for him, and who was importuning him for his pay. 
The murderer was tried by a civil court, and the jury speedily found 
him ‘ not guilty.” 

—We are without other particulars than those contained in a tel 
graphic despatch, of the doings of a mob at Meridian, Mississippi, which 
on the 4th broke into and sacked a building occupied by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and then burnt it. It is also reported that at Grenada, 
in the same State, on the 30th of April, the general agent of the Bureau 
was foully murdered. 

The inspeetor-general of the Bureau, haying thoroughly investi 
gated the affairs of the freedmen in Virginia, makes on the whole : 


very satisfactory report of them. The various colored schools are well 


attended, and prejudice is slowly fading out. The sanitary condition 
of the freed people has so far improved as that all Bureau hospitals 
have been abolished, medical attendance being part of the labor con 
tracts of the employers. Although the State had at one time a super 
abundance of laborers, the demand now greatly exceeds the supply. Males 
average $12 a month, including food, quarters, and medical attendance. 
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_— of the Kabbalah were derived from the Neo-Platonie } } a fa " 
‘ ° — ‘ . : 
N otes. accounts in some degree for the hold it obtained over the minds of Christians 


= in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mirand ind in its ly 
utterance the chief doctrines of his church, and, at t) : 4 
LITERARY, Sixtus [V., translated three commentaries upx ] 
Except by those who have made the subject a special study, little is diy nity students. He also brought it to I " 
known of the collection of Jewish writings which goes by the name of “ The | wo treatises in explanation of iis mysteries and th 





Kabbalah,” and which claims for itself the greatest antiquity and authority, Verbvo Mirifico” and * De Arte Cabalistic A century 


as having been “ first taught hy God himself to a select company of angels,” the Kabbalah spread into Palestine and Poland, two s 














by whom it was communicated to Adam “to furnish the protoplasts with former « untry, that of Cordovero, which occupied its with t . 
the means of returning to their pristine nobility and felicity.” It issaid to) Kabbalah, as it was called ; and that of Loria, wh tw \ 
be the “ Secret Wisdom,” or “ Doctrine received by oral tradition,’ and to) working Kabbalah. The last attracted the att L tes 
have been transmitted by Adam, through the Patriarch, to Rebbi Simon Ben) who published an elaborate work thereon for the use of ¢ st 
Jochai, which last personage, being condemned to death by Titus, escaped his time the Kabbalah achieved its greatest success and 1 ts a s 
to a cavern, Where he remained twelve years, occupying himself, with the | defeat, both in the person of Sabbatai Levi, whose head \ s 
assistance of the prophet Elias, in perfecting “The Kabbalah,” the secrets mysteries that he proclai 1 himself the Messial : ) 
of which were hidden till then ia the first four books of the Pentateuch. Redeemer of Israt nd y ml i 
The early Kabbalists reject this account as fabulous, and ascribe “ The Kab. Smyrna, traveled to Salonica, Athens, M 
balah ” to Rabbi Isaac the Blind, of Posquiers, who lived towards the end | Kabbalah, anointing pro; s, and converting t : 3 
of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries, and who wa® | by the Sultan Mohammed IV., he was brought 1 : \ 
‘ called “The Father of the Kabbalah.” The work itself, as we now have it! |“ I am goin » test t nessinhs s S 
consists of three separate works: the “ Jetzira,” or “ The Book of Creation; | arrows shall be shot into thee ; if t] lonot k } lt , ve 
the “ Zohar,” @. ¢., light, splendor, which was originally called the “ Midrash,” | that thou art the Messiah Rather than stat 
and the “Commentary of the Ten Sephiroth.” The earliest of these, the | embraced Islamism on the spot, to the ruin « . 
’ 


“Jetzira,” which pretends to be a monologue of the Patriarch Abraham, and | influence of the Kabbalah declined aa - m 
to contain the reasons which led him to forsake the worship of the stars fi 





4 ‘ V 
the faith of the true God, is believed to have been a fabrication of the ninth 1 3 }> 
century, or thereabouts, to supply a lost book of the same name mentioned J 

in the Talmud, as the Book of Jasher is mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures s 

The “ Zohar,” which professes to be a revelation of God to Rabbi Simon Ben . 


Jochai, already mentioned, who lived about a century after Christ, and who, |) been made the subject of an interest 
on his death-bed, communicated it to his disciples, is now considered by |“ The Kabbalah: its Doctrines, Develo; nts . 


Steinschneider, Jellinek, and others, to be a fabrication of the thirteenth D. Ginsburg, LL.D 
century. Its authorship, indeed, is pretty clearly proved against Moses de 2 manos of 1 . ; ,; 
¢ . . —. mover oO; bvrons lett lormeriy in t poss s ii id 
Leon, by whom the “ Zohar” was first given to the world, and who died at : , - 
‘ Hodgson, to whom they were addressed, was elv a 
































Arevalo, in Spain, in 1305. Joseph de Avila endeavored to obtain the origi- |... , - el eee ; . 
first, which was dated Newstead Abbe Yov. 3 . } 

nal manuscript after Moses de Leon’s death from his widow, who declared RT ye Orr ee Spade th is u 

that no such manuscript had existed, but that her husband, as he had ad celia: iy Mites Wis Dae ahead ak a Ee 

mitted to her and her daughter, composed it out of his own head and wrote C3 10s.: a third. €3 s In ~~ 

it with his own hand. She further confessed that ften asked him | ;, oan a ; » leah oa : 
Ps why he had published his work under the name ot ind he told her |» . f 

that if he had published it as his own nobody would have bought it, whil are ae : . 

published as the production of Ral Ben Joch had paid hi soon oe ; iene oe 

handsomely. The truth of this statement of Moses de Leon's widow is said See = g mi 

to be cont 1 by the fact of the “ Zohar” ¢ passages from 3 wor ‘ : > 

works of de Leon’s written in Spanish and extant The “Zo S ; ; ATES ‘ “ . 

which was written in Aramaic, and which for a time in man . 

° script, was first published at Mantua, between 1558 and 1560. It may be | ; “I is almost to be regretted t] Shakespe: wrote the s 
described as being in the main a commentary on the Five Books of Moses, which have come down to us ri his x Su t] \ med 
It is interspersed with dissertations which dilate upon the diverse doctrines | SY) Contra lictory writing a1 rofitless reg i 
of the Kabbalah in the oddest and most fantastic manner, affecting to find | ®™! interpretation. 17 
marvels of wisdom and mystery in the forms and ornaments of the Hebrew | &™!g™matical initials W . 5 
alphabet, in the divine names and the letters which compose them, | °' evak WEvE : > \ g s 
and in the narratives and traditions of the Bible. The “Commentary | Y!'*T in “ The Exar W nds tha s | 
of the Ten Sephiroth ” was written by the Rabbi Azariel Ben Menachem: | * / His theory ot 8 : 8 s 
who was born at Valladolid about the commencement of the twelfth eentury, | ure s, t] y, or 
and who was a pupil of Isaac the Blind, “ The Father of the Kabbalah.” In | © ition of poetry, or poetic genius, the woman of 1] s 
the form of question and answer it explains the Kabbalistic doctrine of En | he ' firs - 
Soph, which stands for the Deity, and of the Sephiroth, who are his emana speares I om - 

| woman. the “ 


tions, begotten, not made, and both infinite and finite. From these Sephir 





which are the archetypal man, were evolved the worlds which are their | /@SP!te¢ 1 Phe inconceiva SKl says 8 8 entleman, 











brightness and express image ; and, later, all human souls, which are pre ‘ S at 8 Ss ! \ s 
; 4 : re ointvn 2 elf . 
existent, occupying a separate hall in the upper world of spirits, where they | &°"'" [ \ 
determine whether they will be good or bad while in their temp y _ FY . ! 
in the flesh. The Kabbalistic doctrine concerning the soul is that, after ” . s s 
developing itself on earth, it returns to the infinite souree whence it eman- n s er \ I 
ated ; and that when all souls shall have passed the period of their probation rior s : 
’ : } > 92.9 i +) } ,ithat noe ’ S k ean ria? ‘ . 
here, Satan will be changed to an angel of light, hell will be no more, and I mine f : arian W 
God will be all in all, the creator and the created one. The study of the‘ ry of the sonnets, that they are not au 
Kabbalah produced several schools in Spain, the earliest of which, the school |?" ‘"' ny vy bernstore 
of Gerona, was followed by the school of Segovia, so called after its founder, —An instalment towar ; ; . . 
Joseph of Segovia, who lived in the thirteenth century. Next came the s “First Ag oO os ‘ 2, h 





quasi-philosophic school of Isaac Ben Abraham Ibn Latif, and the school of | translatien has just been published by Mr. H. N. Oxenhan lt consists of 


Abulafia, founded by Abraham Ben Samuel Abulafia. The cardinal doctrines | two volumes, written in the soundest and most liberal spirit of German 





~ 2 1 
5OG The N 
Cat] s1 first treating of the ministry of Christ and his Apostles, 
an ¢ ( metrine ie latter, while the second discusses the constitution 
of the Ay »( 1. It is asequel to Prof. Déllinger’s work on “ The 
Geniile and the J lready translated by Mr. Oxenham, who dedicates 
his sent nslation to Dr. Newman. 
The latest issue of tl Golden Treasury” series is the world-fa: :ous 
Robinson Crusoe,” which has been so mutilated and modified since its first 
publication that its author would scarcely recognize it were he to revisit 
this dim spot which men call earth.” The “ Golden Treasury” reprint, 
which includes the two parts, changes all this, the text being carefully 


printed from the original editions, even in the matter of spelling, which, 




















however, is not archaic enough to be troublesome to the most modern of | 
readers 
>. 
SOIENTIFIO. 

NEAR AND FAR StawrepNeEss.—Until recently “ near-sightedness” and 
‘lon htedness” have been explained by assuming in the first case that, 
in consequence of the too great convexity of the cornea and crystalline lens, 
on oth, the foeus is formed in front of the retina, while in the second 
the rays of light are concentrated behind the retina, because the convexity 
of the pat s just mentioned is too small. The correction of these imper- 
fections by the use of concave glasses in the first instance, and of convex 
ones in the second, seemed to be all that was needed to show that the ex- | 
planation was true It certs > had the merit of meeting the facts, and 80 | 
has been ali universally accepted by | siologists, and has found its } 
way into every text-book touching upon the optical structure of the eye. | 
Ths ese conditions, if they existed, would produce the effects indicated, | 
no one will doubt; but it should not be lost sight of that the alleged con- | 
ditions of the cornea and lens were never satisfactorily shown to be attend- ! 

nts of t two abnormal states of the eye of which we are speaking. Re- | 
‘ estigations have proved that both near and long sightedness may be, | 
F A most cases are, the result of wholly other causes. A moment’s reflec | 
ion W make it apparent to any one that, the refracting media being quite | 
n , in consequence of the axis of the eye being too long, the retina | 

is too far behind the lens, the rays will meet in front of this, and thus short 
te ill of necessity follow. The average length of the axis of the 

‘ 3 than an inch, vi 2425 millimetres, or about 0°95 inch. 
Donders | wn t in near-sighted persons it exceeds an inch, and may 
1-20 inch and even more, the other diameters being unchanged. 
( ball of the eye becomes more or less oval or egg-shaped, | 

mely towards the nose will fill the orbit more than 

, o Concave glasses will, of course, be required to dis 
ifliciently to bring the rays to a focus on the retina, In 

, 0 at con ity of the cornea does not produce near-sighted 
n ma ur i the fact that this convexity is greatest in childhood, but, 

1s wn erved, children are rarely near-sighted. 

In regard lone-sightedness, if the alleged cause of it, viz., the flat- 
tening of the cornea and crystalline lens, existed, this would of necessity | 
fi f , other things being the same, behind the retina ; but no proof 
Was eY ht forward that this flattening actually did exist in the ma- 

rity ses. In adopting this explanation, its inconsistency with the fact 
t “eld rly person see far objects distinctly, seems to have been over- 
l 1 by phy sts The persistence of this facult; is of itself suffi- 
cient evidence to ke it probable that no peri t cl k place in 
the form of the lens nee this would impair the eye for seeing objects at 
a distance, as well as those near at hand. Kramer and Helmholtz have 
shown that ] accommodatic n of the eye to seeing near objects depends upon 
a change in the form of the lens, this becoming more and more 
convex as the object approaches the nearest point of distinct vision. This 
| } watchin elative y™ sition of the three images of a candle | 
as te l from the front of the cornea ; 2d, from the foremost or | 
‘ rface capsule of the lens; and 3d, from the hindmost or | 
‘ it this capsu The image from this last is inverted, and | 
m of the capsule is in the middle of the three. The atten- 

th mW eye is observed being directed to a distant point, 

{ be Idenly cl red to a near one, in the same straight line with the 
fi so that no motion of the globe of the eye will be necessary, the central 
will change its size, becoming smaller, showing that the reflecting 

wfan me re convex, and at the same time will change its place 

 « side, sho » front of the lens has moved forward. The 
fi td third images undergo little or no change. It is the loss of this 
power of changing the form of the lens, a power necessary to the distinct 
sion of near objects, that chiefly gives rise to long-sightedness in persons 


| while the far point undergoes but little change. 


| person of school age. 
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growing old, The inability to accommodate, according to Donders, depends 
upon the lens becoming harder, and therefore less compressive, and so 
offering greater resistance to the ciliary muscle, the chief agent in producing 
the compression required. 

When directed to distant objects the accommodating power is at rest, so 
that the sense of effort is wholly absent. Most persons are, however, con- 
scious of a distinct effort, and those who are becoming long-sighted, painfully 
so, When the eye is directed to a near object. It is commonly believed that 
near-sighted persons as they grow old acquire the power of seeing objects at 
ordinary distances, because their too convex refracting media become flat- 
tened with advancing age. This may and does happen to a slight degree 
in a few, but not in the maiority of cases. For the most part, near-sighted 
persons as they grow old find that the near point of distinct vision recedes, 
This is an important fact 
in opposition to the theory of flattening heretofore so generally accepted, 
and is fully explained by the loss of the power of accommodation. 


me) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tue Sheffield scientific school at New Haven is one of the institutions, 
like the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell University, ete., 
which receive their endowment in part from the national grant of public 
lands, bestowed for the promotion of instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. This school, however, is not a new affair, but has been in 
operation for nearly twenty years. The gentleman whose name it bears, 
Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, of New Haven, has, within a short time past, added 
to his previous donations by enlarging, at his own expense, the building 
which he provided, re-arranging the interior and adding two towers, to be 
used for astronomical observations. The whole cost of these improvements 
His earlier gifts amounted to over $100,000. In one of 
the towers a good telescope is to be placed, which is now making for the 
school by Clark & § 


is over $40,000. 


Son, of Cambridge. 


This instrument will be used to 
facilitate the study of astronomy, theoretical and practical, among the 
scholars, rather than in those constant and accurate observations of the 
heavens which special and well-endowed observatories maintain. 


—Massachusetts still maintains the foremost rank in popular education. 
Abundant confirmation of this statement may be found in the official reports 
for 1865, recently presented to the Legislature of that State, and made public 


in an octavo volume of nearly five hundred pages. On the title-page of the 


volume there is a sort of aristocratic self-consciousness of “ position” which 


isa little amusing. It reads: 


“Twenty-ninth annual report of the Board of 
Education, together with the twenty-ninth annual report of the Secretary of 
the Board,” 


ie without any indication of the State, province, or “ common 
wealth” to which the report or the Board pertains. Does not every one 


know the equipage of the king? This annual report is a most important 
contribution to the literature or science of public education. Indeed, the 


series of which it forms a part, including the contributions of Horace Mann, 


| Barnas Sears, George 8. Boutwell, and Joseph White, has been of great in 


fluence in diffusing throughout the Union, and even in foreign countries, 
sound opinions and trustworthy statements respecting the administration of 
common schools. The report of the Board, which is always brief, was drawn 
us we learn, by Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Public 
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Schools of It states the school fund of the State as amounting to 
nearly two millions of dollars. 


1) 


} 
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The amount of money expended on common 
schools during the year was seven dollars and twenty-three cents for each 
The average wages of male teachers was nearly 
fifty-five dollars per month; of female teachers nearly twenty-two dollars 
per month. About ninety per cent. of the children of the State are enrolled 
as scholars in the public schools. Mr. White, the present secretary, in ad- 
dition to the customary administrative statistics and recommendations, gives 
an interesting historical view of the progress of the Massachusetts school 
system from the earliest days until the present. 

—The number of college graduates and of other cultivated and educated 
men who took part in the recent war on the side of the Union was made 
the theme of some interesting comments by Thos. Hughes, in a recent Eng 
lish magazine, which were reproduced in “ Littell’s Living Age.” The es 
mate which he placed on the high tone of our army was discriminating, 
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und as the tribute of a liberal Englishman it was a gratifying acknowledg 
ment of the aid which the educated men of the country rendered in the con 
flict which maintained tlhe Government. But some American should collect 
in a more thorough manner the facts illustrative of the real influence which 
was exerted by this class of our countrymen. A contribution toward such 


ian investigation will be found in a pamphlet lately printed under the very 
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vague title “The Commemorative Celebration at Yale College, July 26, 
18695.” 


former students of the university at New Haven who served their country 


This is really an account of an academic festival in honor of th: 
in the recent war. In addition tofa memorial discourse by Dr. Horace Bush 
nell, a most interesting list is given of the students from Yale who enrolled 
themselves among the defenders of the republic. The summary presents 
the following figures: The number of the graduates of the academical de 
partment who entered the national service was 454; of the professional 


schools, 97; total, 551; and the number of former students, not graduated, 


> 


who entered the service, was 173 in the academical department ; 32 in the 


professional schools ; total, 207. The grand total, including graduates and 
non-graduates, was 758, of whom 106 have fallen by disease or in battle. 
The Yale battalion was more than decimated. It was estimated that about 
one-fifth of the living graduates of military age took part in the war. On 
class which graduated ninety-eight men sent thirty-nine soldiers to th 
army. The publication of the Harvard memorial volume is looked for with 
great interest. 

—A sort of fraud has been perpetrated in one of our weekly illustrated 
newspapers by the publication of a large print showing the College of Busi 
ness and Finance ina neighboring city. The edifice is represented as four 
stories high, and some two hundred feet long, while not an intimation ap 
pears in the letter-press that this isonly a ch@teau en Espagne. We presume 
it will be found that not a foot of ground has been bought, nor a brick laid, 
for this dashing architectural venture. 

—The recent death of three men who have long been identified with 
university education, and the expected publication of their memoirs, is 
likely to throw light on the influences under which the scholars of the pres 
Prof. Silliman, Dr. Nott, 
and Dr. Wayland were as unlike in their character as the three institutions 
But all of them had great 


ent generation in this country have been trained. 


with which their names are indelibly associated. 
influence with their pupils and with the public, and their biographies will 
be an important contribution to the history of American colleges. 


Mr. SwintTon’s book differs in several respects from any previous work 
It is 
the first critical history extending beyond the limits of a single campaign : 


published in this country on the military events of the late civil war. 


the first assuming to be based on evidence furnished by both of the contend 
ing parties ; and the first, so far as we know, in which an author has ven 
tured to express opinions diametrically opposed to those previously enter 
tained by him. Viewed in these several aspects it is a welcome successor 
to that mushroom crop of “ histories of the rebellion”’ whose appearance was 
almoat coeval with the report of the first gun fired against Sumter, and of 
which the greater part, loosely constructed, inaccurate, and colored by par 
tisan feeling, cannot possibly survive a decade ; not to speak of the equally 
numerous family of special narratives, diaries, etc., by army correspondents, 
or by an occasional staff officer of a literary turn. With rare exceptions 
these works were little better than offerings on the shrine of national vanity. 
It is possible that an historian purposing to employ such an immense mass 
of material as the author parades in his preface could make a faithful use of 
it within the brief space of time which Mr, Swinton has deemed sufficient ; 
but such expedition implies an almost superhuman industry, and the reader 
may with reason enquire whether it is compatible with accuracy of state- 
ment or just criticism. Napier’s history of the Peninsular War, the opera- 
tions covered by which it will scarcely be pretended were more important 
than those of the army of the Potomac, cost him sixteen years of undivided 
labor. Mr. Swinton has hurried his book through the press within considera- 
bly less than a year from the time when the Army of the Potomac passed 
out of existence. Had he used less haste he might have modified many of 
the opinions to which he now stands committed, and produced a permanent 
and valuable addition to our military literature. 
work cannot be so considered. 

In his capacity as a critic the author has nevertheless acquitted himself 
with decided ability, and his judgment will in the majority of cases prob- 
ably be considered sound. That he will also arouse against himself a storm 
of adverse criticism admits of little doubt. While showing at times } 
dice and unfairness, or assailing opinions too fixed to be overthrown by such 


rej u- 


reasoning as he employs, and sometimes, we are compelled to say, suppress 
ing, if not perverting, the truth, he has, on the other hand, laid bare with 
utter fearlessness the mistakes, the ignorance, the imbecility which charac 
** Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, By William Swinton.” New York: 
C. B, Richardson, 1866. 
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In its present form the | 
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97 
terized the conduct of the war at various stages. Considered as \ s 
against error in planning or managing future catupaigns s crit \ 
rve a useful purpose; but when he intima 
stances, another line of conduct could have been pursued “ h 
on more than one occasion proved so disastrous, he does 
men who then controlled our Government and armies, and s 
gard of human feelings and motives remarkable in so keen 
character. When, for example, President Lincoln is ire 
luctance to leave the Capital uncovered and his solicitude t 
ant points cuarde 1, the mitigating circumsta Ww 
think and act thus are unnoticed. He ha 1 t 
and he had received no proots that the ene s 
advantage in that respect. The military commander in w 
the country centred, after permitting Washington to Le Weant l me 
side by a greatly inferior force for more than lalf a yea : 
transfer the bulk of the army toa distant bas 
Capital open to attack by the same enterprising enem) 
on the very contines of a hostile country, and t res : ’ \ 
upon the Executive to defend it was en \W 
which its capture would have upon the ! It w 
President or the peo} le that a demonst a s ‘ 
of the James or the Chickahom wou } Was 
the Executive nor the public mind was as yet su 
science to appreciate he truth <« that A 
irly ve of the war, and under t 
pro] ion was almost without a p el, 3 
strenuously opposed was inevitable. The P . 
nevertheless blamed for this as severely as if war We 
less familiar to them than when, two years la G t Lemay 
before him to the James, and finally confronted s of 
Petersburg, thus leaving the capital uncovered Is ) aken 
f the fact that within that period many a bitt ssOn nee had 
been gained, and that the President ¢ i ‘ \ 8 
unreasonable to suppose he could in Lsu2 
Again, when the sudden movement of Jacks wi Vallev of the 
Shenandoah, in the spring of 1862, aroused fears for the safety of the ca; 
tal, it was in the nature of ‘s imposs Pr ! to have 
taken such measures of defence as his mature rm i hia ! 
vinced him were useless. No man ia his position and having his in 
experience would have done otherwise ; and Mr. Sv s | ‘ s 
upon the useless diversion of McDowell’s rps tow: S| 
when his pickets had almost opened communicat W ( : 
wing before Richmond, are : it as just as th s v ‘ 
which as a man he would ne e comm Mr. Lincoln's ordex 
in this instance had an unfortunate mpaign iits of 
no doubt, but it will require more forcible arguments t] Mr en 
ploys to convince the majority of lis readers that the error of th sident 
was an unpardonable one. The im connected wi s i t be 
shared by McClellan, whom, with a tenderness as marked as it m be wi 
accountable to those who remember the author's previous co nts on this 
campaign, he studiously shields from blame. That genera is \ 
} pected, when he landed on the Peninsula an i Washington ¢ 
tively uncovered, that precisely such a diversion as Jackson made wou 
| attempted against the Capital ; and had he taken the tr e, by avery 
ple process of reasoning, to enquire what a ma nin Mr. Li i's - i 
| would do under the ci he wou'd have be repare 
| cis ly what happened, ¢ miaste the si It was \ 
| plain to him, certainly, that the advar MecDows . Hs 
| Court House should not be interrupted by Jackson's raid, and having mad 
| up his mind on that point, he at once det 1 tha : must 
| be equally cbvious to the President. Just such short-sig ness marked 
his whole career as commander of the Army of the Potomac, and from this 
| radical defect in his character it resulted that his plans were never thor 
| oughly digested, and in consequence often miscar 
In no respect is the book before us more remarkable than in its criticisms 
| | 
| upon McClellan's military acts. Those who read s i it 
1864, may well rub their eyes and ask whether s Sw D 
whose caustic pen exposed the disinget S$ stateme! is 
errors of omission and commission which charact Met e) 
Transformed from a severe critic of the gener? wel it 
ost say, his apologist, he labors in 1866 » pl 1 nal n 
stances where in 1864 he conclusively showed him to have been wrong 
| That he has changed his opinion of McClelan is n the purpose—il 


herwise—but 


| he has done so from conviction, it is rather to lis credit than ot 
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h wn down the vuntlet to those who would impugn his judg*| mony is valuable when used in its proper place—without it, indeed, many 
! nand | hey should first impugn the reasoning on which | occurrences happening within the special observation of the rebels could not 
3 lvyments are founded, he has invited a comparison between the let-| be properly explained ; but where we have.the evidence of our own generals 
te ithe Zines and the present work on those points embraced in each. | on matters cognizable by both parties, it seems odd, to say the least, that 
And we have no h tion in savine that the conclusions arrived at in the | Mr. Swinton should choose to refer, in the majority of cases, to rebel authori 
former are in no instanee overthrown by the facts or the reasoning in the| ties. If he does so from a desire to be scrupulously fair to our opponents 
latter—in other words, Swinton has failed to confute Swinton. It must not | the motive is a laudable one ; but the result is that, in avoiding Seylla, he is 
! ipposed, however, that McClellan escapes in every instance without | very apt to strike Charybdis. The unfavorable aspect in which severa 
censure, | cillating conduct on the Chickahominy, where he is aptly | battles, hitherto esteemed Union victories, are placed before the reader may 
d la in the perilous half-way house between the offensive | be accounted for by the author's familiarity with rebel reports, and his 
und tl sive,” and his failure to take advantage of Lee’s rash concen- | reverence for the opinions of Generals Longstreet and Johnston. 
ty n on th ft bank of the river, and march otter the battle of Gaines’ | The “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac” are too purely a military 
Mill. w whole army upon Richmond, are commented upon in fitting | history to interest the general public. The language is to a considerab) 
tert On the other h: id, the retreat to the James River is characterized as degree teclinical, and much space is devoted to details which only a military 
ne credit upon the commander as well as the army. The narrative | man can fully appreciate. Nor is the style by any means a model, being at 
0 Peninsula campaign of 1862 is briefly but clearly told, but it is rather times careless and even obscure, while here and there odd words crop out, 
S ilar the author makes no allusion to two circumstances which | for which the author is indebted to his own invention. “ Supersession”’ is, 
“Seg He pted as ry, and in connection with which severe criti- | we believe, allowable ; but “ disillusionized,” ‘ positioned,” “ oncoming, “ on 
is have been pr need against McClellan. We refer to the alleged | going,” “ unshaked,” ete., are simply detestable. Believing, also, that a rebel 
nantc amor en tel the battle of Fair Oaks. of which, it is asserted, isa rebel, some may not relish the euphuism which seeks to hide the char 
advantage might have been taken by an energetic commander; and toa | acter under the unrecognized term “ Confederate,” uniformly employed by 
milar panie which, on e authority of rebel officers, prevailed among Mr. Swinton. These, however, are comparatively slight faults, which — 
their troops after th oody ilse at Malvern. always be corrected. As a history of some of the most important operations 
The ont wtunate om of Pope in Virginia is described with no lack | of the war the book has great merit, though, as we have shown, it is not 
of vigor, but with a dk of harshness also which eannot fail to provoke | always unimpeachable where the author's feelings are enlisted for or agains 
replies from the p fly censured. Pope himself comes in for the | persons or acts. That it was written with a sincere desire to present a 
larcvest share of bla I lies and mistakes are thrust forward in hid- | trathful record of the deeds of the Army of the Potomac almost every pa 
eous relief, while not a wi aid in extenuation of his acts, or in censure | bears evidence; and, although it may not become the one history of that 
of that general who, after ypardonable tardiness in coming to the succor | army, it will prove a storehouse of opinions and faets to which future ex 
of a brother officer, coolly pr vr sed to let him “ get out of his scrape.” Ad plorers must often refer. 
mitting that Pope was bewildered and outwitted by his wily adversary, it is 7 epee en ’ 
equally clear that he might have averted defeat had he received the assist The Adventures of Re we , Davidg r,s seventeen years and Jour month 
; ite: " i : : ,| captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By James Greenwood. (Harper & 
ance which he was entitled to expect. Who that remembers the timely Bros., New York.)}—This book will be read by the young with the same kind 
arrival of Sumner at Pair Oaks, after a weary tramp through mud and rain, | of interest as that excited by “ Robinson Crusoe.” We should regret more 
or the foreed march of thirty-five miles which in twenty-four hours brought | that the author had chosen so barbarous and bloody a scene for his story 
the Sixth Corps to Cemetery Ridge, will doubt that if McClellan and his | except that we believe it to be the common experience that what we rea 
‘ ce ‘ ME a in childhood we sift by a sort of natural seleetion—skim through the grosser 
generals had been anxious to relieve Pope they could have done so? The parts from an innate repugnance to dwell upon them, or. else from in 
difficulties under which the latter labored, and the incompetency, not to use | ability to understand them—and, according as the residue is entertaining o1 
a harsher term, of McClellan, are so elaborately set forth in Mr. Swinton’s otherwise, remember a book ever after as good, bad, or indifferent. In this 
letters to the 7iiex that we are surprised to find scarcely an allusion to them | W@y, we doubt not, — Reuben Davidger ” will be appreciated for oe lively 1 
; ; ; an , : : : _| tion and varied incidents, spite of the repulsive, even if strictly truthful 
in the present work. Space will not permit us to review in detail other | joroasories. The judgment of our maturer years, however, is in favor oi 
portions of the book. The campaigns of 1862 in Virginia have been selected | the opening chapter above all the rest. It is an exceedingly skilful piece 
chiefly on account of their remoteness in point of time, on the supposition | of composition—after very good models. 
that the narrative would be more accurate and also more free from bias or Hospital Life in the Army of the Potomac. By William Howell Read 
prejudice. In these respects the work has disappointed us, and, in fact, the (Boston: W. h : Spencer.}—T mie is « glimpse of war, as it looks in the — 
of ambulances, among the shiploads of wounded men, in the erowded hos 
nearer the author approaches the close of the war, the more full and trust pitals; of war the day after the battle, in its cruellest aspect. In its nobles 
worthy become his deseriptions. Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel 





lorsville seem each an improvement upon the other, and Gettysburg is de 








Ss with a vigor surpassing any previous effort. As he is of the opinion 
that McC n cught to have attacked Lee on the day succeeding the battle 
of Antietam, so, between the retreat of Lee from Gettysburg and his return 
into Virginia, it is also his opinion Meade should have attacked him. These 
ha been heretofore moot points, but the reasoning of Mr. Swinton seems 
to very sound. In describing the campaigns of 1864-5, he runs counter 
tos very fixed opinions about men and things, but is less swayed by 
preju When, however, he says that ‘Sheridan’s devastations in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah were not less complete than those of Turenne in 
the Palatinate, he does injustice to the former general. 

With the exception of Pope and Halleck, for whom he seems to have a 
cordial dislike, Mr. Swinton has spoken with tolerable fairness of the promi 
nen rals of the Army of the Potomae, some of whom are characterized 
in « igly apt terms, a dozen words often sufficing to depict a man to 
th le. Grant and Meade are assigned to a considerably less exalted posi 
tlon n they ¥ in the public estimation ; while Hancock and Warren 
are praised without stin The former certainly proved himself a gallant 
and capable officer ; but that the victory of Ge ttysburg was due to his exer 
tions and dispositions, as Mr. Swinton would seem to imply in his narrative, 
We are not prepared to believe. To the Army of the Potomac itself, the rank 
and file, often sorely tried by incompetent leadegs ; often subjected to loss of 

by change of leaders, but never discouraged, never refusing to re- 
spond to the commands of its leaders, the author renders full justice ; and, in 
this regard, his work ought to meet the approbation of all classes of readers. 
Not so, however, the manner in which the oral statements or reports of 
rebel generals are made to substantiate the narrative. This sort of testi- 


aspect also,in which it reveals the impressive fortitude, the cheerfal, patient 
courage that no man could witness without learning to be proud of his 
countrymen and his kind. No wonder Shakespeare sent his Lord Biron 
into a hospital. There he could surely be cured of flippaney and cynicism 
and made to feel that human nature is very respectable. The book will in 
terest a large class of readers ; too large a class, unfortunately, for there are 
not very many Americans able now to read of men dying in hospitals with 
out reading between the lines. Its style, if that is not too ambitious a word 
to apply to its language, never draws the reader's attention from its facts 
and these are valuable as lessons and as part of a picture of the great 


struggle. 


oe 


MR. MILL IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Lonpon, April 21, 1866. 

It would have been not at all surprising if the greatest living writer 
logic and political economy, passing at the sixtieth year of his life from the 
solitude of his study into that stormy assemblage which has been described 
as possessing ‘all the vices of a mob with none of its virtues,” had found 
The 
Mr. Mill has now spoken 


on 


himself unfitted for a distinguished participation in its discussions. 
case, however, has turned out exactly the opposite. 
four or five times. Though at first there was some wavering in the verdict 
each succeeding effort has been an ascent upon its predecessor, until, within 
the past few days, he has achieved a great and unmistakable triumph, and 
has made for himself a high place in the annals of parliamentary eloquenc: 

As it was my rare good fortune to be present in the House during that 
last marvellous speech, I propose to give a brief account of the scene, as wel! 
as a summary of his parliamentary career up to the present time. 

On the opening of the session in February, Mr. Mill was among the ear 
liest to arrive at the House; and, from that day to this, he has shown a 
punctuality in coming, a patience in listening, and a persistency in staying 
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even through the longest and dullest debates, which indicate that member 
ship of Parliament is not to be with him, as it is with so many, a mere titu 
lar decoration, a genteel episode in professional toil or fashionable distrac 
tion. From my outlook in the gallery, it has seemed to me that the three 
most indefatigable legislators in the space below are Mr. Speaker, Mr. Glad 
stone, and Mr. Mill. 
in the lobbies, lounging in the coffee-rooms, fleeing for their lives to the 


All other members are peripatetic and flitting, chatting 


opera and the club from the dreary pattering of senatorial bores. These 
three are the ever-present figures in the House, whosoever proses, whosoever 
goes: the Speaker, couched upon his sumptuous and canopied throne, with 


The Nation. 


his lame foot reposing on a pillow before him; Mr. Gladstone, often the only | 


tenant of the Treasury bench, catching in the net of his all-comprehensive | 


memory everything that falls in debate, and indemnifying himself, in the 
course of an eight or nine hours’ discussion, by the luxury of inventing a 
greater variety of sprawling postures than one would suppose the human 
Mr. Mill, at 


the upper end of one of the Independent Liberal benches immediately behind 


form even of an acrobat or a financier was capable of assuming ; 


the place of John Bright, conspicuous for the innovation of keeping his hat 
under the bench instead of upon his head, and for his noble, pure, intellec 
tual face, always turned attentively towards the member who may be speak- 
ing, and reflecting, as in some exquisite and sensitive mirror, whatever worthy 
thought or emotion may be generated by the debate. 

The first important subject which came before Parliament this year hap 
pened to involve one in which Mr. Millis the great authority, that of eco 
nomics ; and he but yielded to the general expectation in making his maiden 
speech without that probation of silence to which parliamentary catechu 
mens usually submit. The cattle-plague was to be stamped out. Veterinary 
science had broken down. The pole-axe alone remained, the last argument 
of butchers. Every beast guilty of infection was to be instantly killed 
But the great agricultural interest, never very eloquent and never very 
bashful, demanded that the Government should compensate the owners for 
all cattle thus sacrificed. ‘‘ Not so,” was substantially the reply of Mr. Mill; 
“let the farmers as a class organize among themselves a fund for the com 
pensation of individual losers belonging to their class ; since the farmers as 
a class, by the increase in the price of beef in proportion to the diminution 
of supply, are, according to inevitable economic laws, to be fully compensat 
ed for the aggregate loss. But if Government shall pay for every beast 
killed, the farmers will be paid twice over, and*the general body of the 
community will have to pay twice over, first by the extra taxation, and 
second by the extra price of beef.” When Mr. Mill rose, there was a move 
ment of respectful attention throughout the whole House. The great econ 
omist whose writings had been quoted there for years was at last present to 
speak for himself. His physical organization is of that fine and delicate 
sort which, with reference to the indwelling spirit, may be said to be almost 
transparent ; and on this his first appearance his bearing was so diffident 
and so sincere, so tremulous yet so intensely earnest, with so much of the 
reality of a great intellectual authority, yet so free fram the slightest as 
sumption of it, that the genuine English courtesy of the House was con 
ciliated into a deferential and really applausive silence. Almost the only 
fault in his speech was one easily remedied: his voice, probably from nervous 
agitation, was pitched in too feeble a key. The essential and the gratifying 
thing indicated by that first speech was his ability to think acutely and 
profoundly on his legs and in the midst of a multitude, and the power of 
clothing his thought tersely and fluently in the choicest words. Two nights 
after, Mr. Ayrton—member for George Thompson's old constituency, the 
Tower Hamlets—a glib lawyer who considers himself foreordained to speak 
on all possible subjects and who is never guilty of any excess of self-depre 
ciation, indulged in a fling at Mr. Mill’s positions. Instantiy Mr. Mili rose 
in reply, and now with a voice distinctly audible in every part of the House 
pointed out the irrelevancy of Mr. Ayrton’s arguments and reiterated his 
own with still greater force of illustration. As soon as Mr. Mill was seated, 
Mr. Lowe, whom John Bright the other day described as the “ intellectual 
gladiator” of the House, advanced to the charge against the new member. 
Mr. Lowe was a foeman worthy of his steel; and again this scholarly re 
cluse, with his intellectual eye as clear and penetrating in the crowded as 
semblage as it was wont to be in the voiceless company of his books, rose 
and met the onset of Mr. Lowe, covering the vital point of his own argu 
ment and thrusting his sword exactly through the middle of his antagonist’s 
When Mr. Mill took his seat every intelligent man felt that a new and an 
unsurpassed power had joined the House of Commons. His second and 
third speeches showed what the first could not, that the great dialectic abil 
ities of Mr. Mill are capable of being brought to bear in Parliament in hand 
to-hand contests, in running debate, in logical repartee. 

Passing over Mr. Mill’s great ‘argument on the reform bill, which I di 











| public, who have been reading it and discussing it ever since, its ethe: 
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not hea iment the depth an 38 $ 
ng in tl ition of yuntry—l ¢ 
have already referred to, delivered last Tuesday ev 
The subject of discussion wasragain a bu 
duty on malt; and the resolution to that effect had been mov Sir 
roy Kelly, the predestined Lord Chanceilor of the next Tory st I 


debate had dragged its slow length along over league Sgt statis 


tudes. Notaray of genuine thought, not a flash of enliveni: 





1 been emitted, when Mr. Mill rose to second a 





which was that any redundancy of revenue should be 




















mission of the malt tax, but toa payment of the national det N 
than seventy members were left in the Hous Mr. Bright, Mr. Dis 
Lord Stanley, had long since fled. Mr. Gladstone was q 
‘Ap isf y 
Del r 
Witt to bea 
The . 4 
| On the Tory side, the only eminent man lefteto Sir 1 y was Bulw 
ton, whose long, meager, uncouth form had w ied and twisted ’ v 
upon his seat, and who, upon the appearance of Mr. M ul “ 
with his chin in his left hand and the elbow resting on his ku wh s 
eyes glared intently from beneat f his lw 
or three country members n it of I : 
Liberal side moved still nearer t id all w re 
tudes of respectful attention recapitulate t s W 
then made. His voice, though t y ind by no 1 s wos 
ectly d ind every syllable f his lips w 
the House. His manner was the perfection of dignitied, s arly : 
cere speaking ; almost pathetic in its earnes \ 
ness of practised oratory, yet fluent with the d ation ne W s 
master alike of deep thought and of fitting words It is str 
there is in the slightest touch of genius upon an assem weve! 
weary, however dull. The first real statesmanly thought born to ust 
night seemed to open the heavens above our heads, and to let in lig 
the atmosphere of life. All felt the witchery of the spell; and the ¢ LX 


of admiration and of excitement was reached when, at the close of his « 

































pact and unanswerable demonstration, he comm ene ‘ 
must become a classic in our language, and which 13 rs 
ment have proncunced the most poetical and eloquent passage heard thet 
for many years 

‘] beg very strongly indeed to press upon the Hous i 
these things into serious considerat 1 the nai 
for posterity which has been very strong in every nation that ever did any 
thing great, and which has never left the minds of any su 
as in the case of t Romans ler | e, it was , 
decrepitude and ce ng to i } Wi} eve P 
for mankind bv the idea of posterity—whatever has been dor r mankind 
by philanthropic concern for pos ¥ va conscien S$ sens I 
posterity—even by the less pure but still noble ambition of being remembered 
and honored by them—all this we owe to posterity, and all this it is 
tothe best of our limited ability, to repay. All the great deeds of the founders 
of nations, and of those second founders of nations, the great reformers | 
that has been done for us by the authors of those laws and institutions 
which free countries are indebted for their freedom, and we verned 
tries for their good gover! swh have ‘ 
and the deaths which hav« ot erty and law agains 
despotism and tyranny, amis down to | ei 1 
Waterloo—ali those traditio i ie W i 8 
in the history and literatu sc] s an s 
by the « ght down us 
that culture it steTs I 
to the great s is ou i 
who preced 1 

I « 

Great as must be the delight of every one who only read: sc imi 

tal sentences and the remainder of the passage from which they are torn, 
that delight cannot compare with our rapt astonishment who actually heard 
them; with our startled and brea ss jov as in the moment of their con 
ception they came dropping so timidly, w so swe nd gentle a caden 
with such an unassuming beauty, with a passionate earnestness so veiled 
and chained by intellectual refinement, from the quivering lips « 
speaker. There was in his manner nothing of the triumphant complacency 
of mere rhetoric, nothing of the muscularity and physical jubilance of 1 
oratory. It was altogether and infinitely above it. It was pure, ethereal 


unearthly. 
The immediate effect of that speech was indescribable; while upon tli 


1] t seenis 


likely to be profound and lasting 
M, C, T. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


The N 


any quarter. 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
Ali Communications which pertain to tie literary management of TuE Nation should 
addressed to the Editor. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 
| FIRST NOTICE, | 

Ir is a matter of doubt whether any exigency of war can justify the 
deliberate destruction of private property. Military and naval com- 
manders usually apologize to the world even for necessary or accidental 
Certainly, 
then, no excuse can be offered for destroying an opulent commercial 
city, incapable of materially influencing the operations of war, either 
by impeding or endangering the progress of an army or threatening 
any injury to a nayal force. “Valparaiso was bombarded by the Spanish 
squadron on the 31st of March. We have studied in vain to find in the 
manifestoes and official documents issued by Admiral Pinzon, his succes- 


interference with the interests of private citizens or neutrals. 


sor, Pareja, and Commodore Nunez, any good reason for this measure- 
The manifesto which Nunez sent to the diplomatic corps on the 27th 
of March is singularly unintelligible. We are assured that it has been 
correctly translated, and the facility with which Spanish is rendered 
into English makes it certain that cither Commodore Nunez has no 
ideas to express or is wofully ignorant of the manner of expression, for, 
had the original been clear, the translation would, at least, have been 
comprehensible, 

lirst, 
the failure of the attempt to destroy the allied fleet in their place of 


But in his verbiage two very queer confessions are made. 


refuge at Chiloe; second, the fear of some injury to his own squad- 
the for to 
These admissions are strangely out of place in a communication 


ron avoiding another effort 
fleet. 
issued for the purpose of announcing an intention to burn the property 


and endanger the lives of the citizens of ahostile power. Considering the 


as reason dislodge that 


nature of this acknowledgment, in conjunction with the refusal of the 
Spaniard to accept the challenge of President Perez to engage the allied 
squadron in the open sea, it is fair to conclude that he is afraid to meet 
the armed forces of the Republic, and will, hereafter, devote his energies 
to ruining non-combatants and battering with shot and shell the resi- 
dences of peaceable citizens, Admiral Pareja was more logical than 
this man, yet he was insane enough to commit self-destruction. 

To weaken an opponent is a legitimate object inwar. There are 
two ways by which this can be accomplished, either by exhausting his 
capacities for offensive operations or removing his means of self-defense. 
The acts which may be sanctioned in these attempts occasionally vary, 
according to the cause of the war and the purpose for which it is waged. 
The Spaniard claims that the Government of Spain has been insulted 
by that of Chili, and demands satisfaction. By his own concession it 
Therefore he should direct 
his efforts only against the party itself, or its authorized representative, 
from whom he demands reparation. 


is a point of honor which is in question, 


He violates every rule of that 
honor of which he boasts by avoiding a conflict with the national 
defensive force of Chili, and inflicting wanton destruction upon the 
people and friends of that republic. He, furthermore, displays cow- 
ardice by choosing a point of attack where he is perfectly secure from 
harm and capable of injuring only those who, he knows well, are unable 
either to attack him or defend themselves. 

Valparaiso is a commercial town. It is so favorably situated for 
communicating with interior provinces that, even with a bad harbor 
and yery deep anchorage, its commerce is larger than that of any other 
port on the West coast. Its interests are solely, purely mercantile. 
It has no government docks or yards wherein vessels, ordnance, or 
ammunition might be prepared for service. Within its limits are no 
armories for the manufacture of the utensils of war. There are no ac- 
commodations for large bodies of troops, organizing for offensive oper- 
ations. Its capital is largely owned by foreign merchants, and is a 
In no particular would 
Spain weaken the capacity of Chili for offensive operations by the 
entire destruction of Valparaiso, The allied fleet is the only force with 
which the Republic can assume the aggressive. Can Valparaiso add to 


source of revenue to their respective nations. 


If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned fo | 
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the defensive power of Chili? Three forts occupy positions command- 


ing the harbor, but they are, and have been, unarmed. They are not 
| garrisoned, with the exception of a few companies of soldiers stationed 
/in them to preserve the domestic quiet of the city and neighboring 
Neither is the city the entrance to an inland country, rich in 
On the con- 
trary, for fifty miles towards the interior, there is scarcely sustenance 
for more than the cactus and lizard. The Spaniard would, then, find 
it no obstacle, if he wished either to gain supplies for his squadron 
or deprive his enemy of a source of provisions, 

But he has manifested no intention of landing an army or getting a 

foothold at Valparaiso. Is it his purpose to dampen the ardor of his 
antagonist ? He pursues the very policy most likely to inflame the 
popular mind to resistance. Does he wish to check the commerce of the 
country’? From the ashes which he has created the mercantile inter- 
ests will arise with renewed vigor and increased activity. Such a de- 
mand will be made for foreign capital, merchandise, and labor, that, 
from all countries, a tide of commerce will flow thither unprecedented. 
While legitimate objects of attack, upon which he can expend his 
| ammunition, exist, there is no justification for bombarding the unde- 
| fended seaport towns. 
We believe that, in spite of the badness of the reasoning precess by 
| which Commodore Rogers sought to justify his proposed interference, 
| his desire to interfere, which of course does the highest credit to him, 
| has won both for him and General Kilpatrick the sincere regard of the 
| inhabitants, while the British admiral is just now loaded with the exe- 
|crations of his own countrymen in Valparaiso, THe seems to have been 
| at one time as sure of his right to interfere as Commodore Rogers, but 
| to have had less pluck, and would consequently not commit himself. 

We hope that this great outrage will have the good effect of awak- 
ening the sympathies of all nations for these republics, and rouse the 
Governments of the United States and England to a determined re- 
monstrance against the policy of Spain. All we ask is that, if human- 
ity, or justice, or policy, call for our interference, that our course be 
deliberately shaped in Washington by the President and his Cabinet, 
instead of being traced out for us by naval and military officers on the 
|spot. The acts of a great power are precedents, and precedents should 
only be created by statesmen and lawyers. 


territory. 
supplies of provisions and abounding in wealthy villages. 
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HEALTH IN GREAT OITIES. 


A PAMPHLET on the alleged deterioration of race, brought about by 
the growth of large cities, has lately appeared in England from the 
pen of a Dr. Morgan; and, whatever may be thought of his inferences, 
his facts are interesting and instructive. It appears that in England, 
at least, while the proportion of marriages to population is in the 
towns the triple of what it is in the country, country marriages are 
two and a half times more prolific. ‘Then, again, the death-rate in 
cities is one-third larger than in the country districts, so that, what 
with scanty births and numerous deaths, every town in England 
would speedily be depopulated if a constant stream of population did 
not flow into it from the country. What makes this fact all the more 
startling is, that rather more than half the population of England and 
Wales now live in the great towns, so that to keep them filled up is a 
drain on the country districts which is felt every year more severely. 
Dr. Morgan finds in all this proof that the inhabitants of cities are de- 
teriorating physically,and in doing so, of course, lower the type of 
coming generations. But the fact seems to be that whatever defects 
may be created by city life, they are not transmitted to such an extent 
as to exercise a serious influence on posterity—the reason being that 
feeble city children generally die off, and those who reach maturity 
are therefore apt to be picked men and women. It is well known 
that city-bred men are in all countries found to undergo that severest 
of all tests of physical vigor, military service, even better than country 
people—a superiority which is by some observers ascribed to the gain 
in nervous force wrought by city life ; and we doubt very much whether 
the average country maiden could stand the wear and tear of “a 
season” in any of the great capitals of the world with nearly as much 
success as those bred in town drawing-rooms. The capacity of a coun- 
try girl to undergo severe museular Jabor, such as walking, ridin 
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rowing, milking or sweeping, 1s not necessarily an indication of greater 
vitality. These occupations are in themselves health-giving, even when 
followed by fatigue. Vitality, which is, after all, the very basis ot 
health, is best tested by pursuits in. themselves unhealthy and which 
involve a drain on the nervous power, such as loss of sleep, exposure 
to excitement, or anxicty, or mental worry. 

Ye are sorry we have no means at hand of ascertaining the com- 
parative growth of city and country population in this country. There 
is no question, of course, that the latter greatly outstrips the for- 
mer yet; but it is equally certain our cities are growing 
with a rapidity which, in view of the feebleness of our efforts to 


as 


govern them, and the general ignorance of, or indifference to, the means 
of keeping them clean and healthy, may be called positively alarm- 
ing. In other countries there are one or two growing rapidly ; we have 
a dozen or two which promise in a dozen years or so to surpass in size 
and populousness all others of ancient or modern times. 


is stimulated in a variety of ways. One is the easiness of access; another 


The Nation. 


Their growth | 


is the prodigious increase of commerce and manufactures, the latter | 


having of late years been forced heavily by the high tariff. We conse- 
quently can show several “centres of population” which, being largely 
created by drift from all quarters of the globe, are not much above those 


of Europe in intelligence, education, self-respect, or habits of selfcon- | 


trol. 


invented and used by the old American population of fifty years ago, 


We are trying to govern them too by the machinery which was 


those quiet, thrifty, reading farmers, who laid the foundations of Amer- 
ican society, who were for two centuries its boast and glory, and are 
still its salvation, but who are in some parts of the country being rap- 
idly 


supplanted b The legal influ- 


are able to exert, therefore, on behalf of health and cleanli 


y swarms of foreign operatives, 
ences we 
ness are far below those with which European legislators are armed. 
That the effect of life in these busy hives upon health and physique 
The 
and it seems to be settled that 
foremost amongst these is bad air—one of the inevitable results of 


will be much what it is in Europe, there can be little question. 
same Causes are at work in both places: 
crowding. That the day will come when.crowding a great number of 
men and women together on a small space of ground will not make the 
air very bad after all, we think very likely; but that day is clearly a 
long way off. The art of policing great cities in free countries is still 
in its infancy. Despots alone do it successfully; but our people will 
hardly ever be disposed to purchase cleanliness by the surrender of 
their freedom, Such powers as the Board of Health in this city is 
armed with would hardly be tolerated as a permanency. 

In the meantime, there is nothing so much needed as the use of all 
the influences at our command to diminish the flow of the country pop- 
ulation into the towns; or, if this be too difficult, as we fear it is, to 
induce those whose business lies in them to live out of them. 
plain fact of the matter is, that country life is to most Americans at 
In the first place, the means 
of reaching the country are disgraceful not simply to the railroad compa 
nies but to our civilization. 


this moment intolerable, and no wonder. 


We cannot recall to mind at this moment 
a single line of railroad which the directors seek to make agreeable or 
conyenient to those who have to use it every day. Most people who 
live in the neighborhood of a great city make their purchases in it, par- 
ticularly ladies. A place at 
the station, therefore, to which parcels might be sent to await the ar- 


This is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 
rival of the ofvner, would be a great convenience to suburban residents. 
On most suburban lines, however, no parcel will be received unless the 
passenger is there toreceiveit. This is a small matter, but it indicates a 
good deal. We have so often discussed the condition of the cars that we 
shall not here return to it. The trainsare generally arranged to start or 
not to start at ingeniously inconvenient hours. The theory on which the 
time-tables of most suburban lines is apparently drawn up is, that no- 
body living in the country ever wants to spend an evening in the city, 
and 
yet there is perhaps nothing that makes country life so distasteful to 


and nobody living in the city wants to spend one in the country ; 


all classes, working-men included, as the fact that it cuts them off from 
those sources of amusement or entertainment, social or other, such as 
only cities can supply. It must be admitted, in fact, that the social at- 
tractions offered by the country are well-nigh worthless. 
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live in the country, and who have the good sense to try and make t 


the 
best of it, generall 


y try to persuade themselves and others that they 
all the society they want; but their secret 
know thi Under the most 
able circumstances, they rarely see much of their neighbors, 


have in hearts they 


‘y heroically and innocently lie. favor 
The 
distances are too great, and when they are not, the roads are, dur- 
ing three-fourths of the year, either too muddy or too dusty to make 
walking agreeable. Harnessing vehicles for the payment of nocturnal 
Visits is not agreeable, if one has to do it one’s self; and it is still less 
agreeavle to have to ask a coachman to do it, as coachmen go in these 
days ; so that the great majority stay at home, heping that people will 
‘drop in in the evening ”—a pleasing anticipation in which the mass 
of men and women who are fond of society continue to indulge in the 
earlieg part of their lives, but which they'get over before they reach 
what novelists call “the grand climacteric.” People rarely do * drop 
in in the evening” anywhere. One meets with circles now and then 
in which the custom prevails, but they are mostly family circles, or eir- 
cles long established and bound together by old and valued associa- 
tions. Amongst the heterogeneous populations of most country “ neigh- 
horhoods” families stay at home and wait for others, and the general 
prevalence of this practice of course involves general disappointment 
Then, again, persons brought together by accident in the country 
are not often congenial, There is no good reason why they should be. 
Tastes, pursuits, and antecedents may and do differ, and when they 
do differ conversation is apt to bea bore. And it ¢ 
powers, creat cultivation, 
or great originality, meeting the same persons very often soon ceases to 


must be confessed 


that, except in’ the case of persons of great 


POUL 


be amusing or entertaining. Each one very soon gets acquainted with 


jall his neighbor's jokes, his best stories, his favorite personal experi- 


|country circles rely very long on conversation. 


| health of the cities of the United States will hereafter so mu 


| intelligence, and good sense, who has 


ences, and soon learns enough even of the character of his mind to be 
able to predict with tolerable certainty what he will say on any ordin- 
ary subject that comes up. The result is that one very rarely finds 
They fall back on 
games or * Shakespearian readings,” which are generally very well fora 
while ;, but people tire of games, and there is a limit to one’s enjoy- 
ment of hearing Shakespeare badly read. 

The true remedy for all this is to make removal to the country as 
little of a separation from the city as possible, to enable people to enjoy 
the pure air and good scenery of the one without losing altogether the 
pleasures of the other, and this can only be done by thorough railroad 
reform, There is, in fact, it may be safely said, nothing on which the 

ch depend 
as this. : 


—_—_—————_——__ > o—_—__—_—_ - 


| THE BLAOKS OF HAYTI, AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
The | 


Mr. HENRY YATES Thompson, whose name is known in this country as 
that of the author of the proposition to establish an American lectureship 
at the University of Cambridg 


ag 


e,in England, has recently, visited Jamaics 
and Hayti, on his way to this country for a second time. In a letter to 
the London Daily News he has given the results of his observations on the 
negroes in Hayti. They are valuable as the opinions of a man of candor, 
gained a standard of comparison and 
judgment by considerable travel in various countries. 

The general ignorance, even among intelligent and cultivated men, in 
regard to the actual condition of Hayti, and the importance of trustworthy 


7 r . : > . » » 
information concerning “this novel democracy of black and mulatto freed- 


men, part French and part negro in origin and language, which is to-day 
: : 2 


but in the sixty-third year of a most chequered existence, and which has 
barely even yet contrived to get complete recognition in the fastidious so- 
ciety of nations,” induces us to lay before our readers the more striking 
parts of Mr. Thompson's letter: 

“No thoughtful man,” he says, “regards this country in any spirit of 
ippancy or jest. It is to be looked on rather as the test experiment of the 
1anhood and capacity of the African freedmen, as containing the knot of a 
question which is as broad as humanity itself, and which, after a century’s 
ion by tongue, and pen, and sword, throughout Europe and America, 
has lately shaken, and still shakes to its deep foundations, one of the strong 

governments in the world. For I defy any man to see even 
le of the leading Haytians without being driven to the opinion that the 
capacity of freedmen of African or semi-African descent for social and intel- 
lectual elevation can only be measured by their opportunities. I have made 
the acquaintance in this insignificant town [Jacmel] of a merchant who, as 


’ 
fl 
nh 





cise 





a litt 
a lite 


People wh | far as color goes, is entirely, or almost entirely, of African origin, who in 
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manners and conversation might ornament any drawing-room in Livert 

or London This man talks French and E F h not sensibly ai ram 
matically only, but with the accent and ease of a p et gen Ile 
has travelled, and observed, and read much during a life at least as long a 

that of his country; and, prepared as I and as | se all English 
men are to acknowledg: the capac ty ot the African r r rove n 

I own tl has been a surprise to me to find not from 8 instal only 

but from many instances both here and at Port-au-Prince, that they have 
already advanced so far. Both among the merchants of the towns, and the 


peasant freeholders who form the gre majority of the country districts, 


and are evidently the backbone of the nation, there is remarked in the Hay 
tians, in comparison with the other creoles of the West Indies, a graver and 
more dignified personal bearing, more refined features, and more agreeable 
manners. And is not this what we naturally expect to find? The Haytians 
have been longer free than the others. They have been free nearly twice 


} 


negroes, for example, and, what is still more import 
Since emancipation they have not been over 
of whites their 


as long as the*Jamaica 
ant, they freed themselves. 
shadowed by the presence of a « f 
and their former owners and masters. 


superiors in civilization 


mate 

Further on, in the same connection, Mr. Thompson speaks of “ the 
doubted and immense superiority of the Haytians to the Jamaicans,” 
An Eng] 


ary present, who had been making an extended visit to the island, and who, 





’ . ° 
Ish MIssion 


a conversation in which this superiority was asserted. 


since his own district among the mountainsof Jamaica contained over 20.000 


negroes, had a good opportunity for comparing the two populations, appar 


ently could only observe on the other side that, under the laws of Jamaica, 
there was abs jlutely no distinction of color. An old Haytian, in re ply, sug 


gested that if Gordon had been a white man, his trial and execution would 


less summary; and that in fact, however equal 


probably have b 
be, the freedmen of Jamaica are brought in disastrous comp: 


hey are 


the laws may 
tition with the class from whom distinguished by their color, and 
who in one way or another represent their former masters, so that the y can 
That the san 


in Hayti was due to that article of the constitution which reads 


» thing had not happened 
No white 


liaytian 


never have entirely fair play to rise. 


man, whatever may be his nationality, is permitted to land oa the 


territory with the title of master or proprietor, nor is he able to acquire 


there either real estate or the rights ofa Haytian.” It is this well-known 
prohibition, let us remark, in passing, which enabled ex-Goy. Perry, in his 
‘ley, to contrast Hayti as : 


recent correspondence with Mr. Greel black man’s 





to} "nit ] Str ma ¢ : shite ¢ ’ The ‘ 
government with the United States asa white man’s. The fa 


needs to be pointed out. Hayti does not deny the equal brotherhood of 


tter experience of the white race, and her well-founded appre 





man, but her | 
hension of the designs of a neighboring slaveholding republic, warned her 
invasion and re-enslavement. and to 


possible 


to protect herself against } 
exchange the tri-color for the bi-color. 
yple, and crops up in many forms. 


“The prejudice,” says Mr. Thomp 


gon, “ pervades the whole p There is a 
favorite Haytian proverb often quoted in this « 
dog-French of the common people, that wufs pas mel 


But, accordin 


connection. It tells us,in the 


n’en calinda roches— 


eggs must not mingle in the dance with stones ¢ to Presi 
Saal Geffrard, this prejudice is on the wane. The obnoxious clause is prac 
tically evaded in many ways, and is likely to become obsolete before it is 
abrogated. Their isolation has not rendered the Haytians arrogant or offen 


sively boastful of their own country. 

itness. “ took a diflident and modest ton 
our witness, took . ! ” anc 
actual treatment of the whites, spite of their political 





“All with whom I conversed,” says 
and for what concerns the 
lisabilities, he 


quotes 


appreciatively from Mr. Redpath’s “Guide to Hayti” that “in social life 


and in the callings for which they are legally qualified, they are treated with 
all the courtesy and regard to which their character entitles them. Exem 
plary conduct on their part always enables them to overcome the social dis 
advantages attaching to their unfortunate color.” 

+e 


THE LEGISLATIVE SATURDAY. 


THERE was an ancient custom in New England, introduced from Eng 


land or Scotland, of devoting a portion of the schoolboy’s Saturdays to com 


ing the 


r Catechism.” Why it should ever have 


mitting and repeat 
d “shorter” 


‘Shorte 





been calle is a mystery tous. Growing out of this custom, no 
doubt, the lower House of Congress is in the habit of devoting its 


toa similar performance. It is not exactly catechetical, though 


Saturdays 

to some 
extent a rehearsal of obscure doctrines, badly committed tomemory. As itis 
growing into a settled innovation, let us briefly describe this curious legis 
lative performance. 

A citizen of this republic, sojourning at Washington, saunters up the 
Avenue on a Saturday. He has been fixing his eye on the white dome of 
the Capitol with the black speck on the top of it, until he reaches the gate 
and is informed, on enquiry, that it is Saturday, and the Senate is not in 


session. The “Senate” may have gone on the Potomac to Mount Vernon, 
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the other end of the Avenue, may have gone 


ther with friends from their own State, and be 


Waiting, patiently or 












otherwise, in the presidential ante-rooms. 
but our novice is at the gates of the Capitol, and he has found out that 
lous isins 1, aS is indicated i flag still floating at its end of the 
) He groj \ rough hall and corridor, escapes the griilins 
l in Wait with oranges and photographs, and contrives to stumble 
into Hew Hous he hall is rather s¢ mbre, daylight struggling 
in drearily ft he top; but even the light of a dull day makes the gilding 
ire painfully. Heobserves the two litt 28 over the Speaker's head, and 
1as taken his s¢ before pereeiving that a man is on his legs, behind one of 
those little gin vad desks, haranguing the House. He cannot hear a 





s not talk loud enough, but chietly 


word he says, partly because the man ck 


because no one is paying any attention to him. But few members are in 


their seats, and these are busy writing, an exercise that they vary with an 
other that somewhat amazes our friend. He tries vainly, and would like to 
catch a word or two of a speech that seems to elicit such terrible applause. 


y clapping their 


The members are constant hands with great but not pro 


longed energy, at which little hobgoblin pages spring about, running as if 


to relieve each surcharged member of his enthusiasm ; and our friend gradu 





ally discovers that the hand-clapping is not applause, 


but a mode of sum 
moning the pages. 


Lk AZ 


a 
his spet 


‘s in bewilderment on the Babel before him. The mn is reading 


vut. The members clap their hands. People 





>in and look at the show with stoical apathy, and then go out again 


The man finishes his reading and sits down. Another man gets up and 
commences the same performance. The members go out, until not overa 


does not do it 


He 


as if he expects to gain anything by it. 


dozen of them are left. The man is reading his speech. 


very gliblv ; he does not do it Some 


humane friend comes to his rescue with a motion ; by parliamentary fiction 
the speech is considered delivered, and printed with the proceedings, and as 
many copies as the orator likes to pay for may be stuffed into the glory of a 
buif envelope and franked to a wondering constituency in his “ district.” 

parliamentary whale 
If it 
irely restricted to the Saturdays it would be better ; one day in 
t a great deal to devote to parliamentary nonsense. Mak 


The member who 


It may be a necessity in the economy of the great 


that it come up to the surface and blow off, and then go down again. 








could be en 
six is, after all, ne 
ing a sper ch is considered the de stiny of our politicians. 
should not succeed in going through the operation just described at least once 
in each session, and franking home many thousand dirty-looking little pam 
phlets as evidence, would be considered an utter failure—a fraud upon the 
It makes no difference that he has nothing to say. It makes still 


At 


may be kind enough to shake him by the hand 


public. 


less that no one wants to listen to him. the close of his “ catechism ” 


some leader of the House 
and congratulate him on his “ speech,” but even the most verdant memben 


is not unsophisticated enough to believe that it had any effect on anybody. 





It is a very broad farce and a very illow one. ch Saturday gets rid of 


half a dozen of these orators, 


There are few occasions that justify a great parliamentary speech, as, 
by a wise dispensation of Providence, there are few politicians able to make 
one. Parliamentary power does not lie in great speeches, but in an in- 
tellect clear to grasp ina moment the strong points of a case,and ina ready 


command of the few pungent words that will fix them in the minds of lis 


Some parliamentary leaders have as much power to-day as they 


teners. 
had yesterday, and will have for ever. These are the true kings, and their 
sceptres are not polished on Saturdays. They do not make speeches and 
recite them to empty benches. They may, indeed, have a weakness occasion 


ally to rush into print; fortunately they have something more. 


Fine Arts. 
THE FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
THe Hanging Committee have done their work well, this year; so far, 
This is but imperfectly. One 
What's hung it 
That primary part of 


at least,as the outside world can judge of it. 
important part of their work the world knows nothing of. 
partly may compute, but knows not what’s rejected. 
the committee’s business, rejection, the world can only judge of by contrast 


ing this exhibition with previous exhibitions. Thus it is plain that while 


or in the cars to New York or elsewhere; or fragments of it, not exiled | this year’s collection s the worse for the absence from it of the works of 
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olly right. On the other hand 


he two conflicting lights, and it 


- would have been a not unmixed 
tures by Mr. Eastman Johnson: No 247, 


605 


there is great skill in 


may well be 


advant ag 


» that bet 


“ Sunday 


1, * Fiddling his Way.” They are both studies of New 


1 New England people. They 


the better; and, although tl 


us 


are full of expression 


1iere are more 


beautil 


1ong those Mr. Johnson has painted, there are non 


inty his rare power. ‘There are errors in drawing, now 


—not that the painter need make them, for h 


it is curious to see how a really “age *tly-draw 


this painter, it is better for the absence of the works of that; at the sar he picture is not wh 
time it cannot be supposed ie pictures whose absen 3 80 e the management of 1 
were not sent; they must have been sent, and rejected; and the smallness ter and livelier colo1 
of the exhibition ps that conviction. A walk about the gall sand the There are two p 
mental comparison ive hundred and twelve ] res in em with!) M und No. 25 
the six hundred and si n of last spring, ( not showing any de-. England interiors an 
cided superiority of one exhil n over tl 3 to elict that) The former seems to 
the veto power has been used and used wisely. pictures than this an 
Bat wh th c i ! | ‘ VV y im ee, | W ‘h show more plai 
the arrangement of the pictures adniitted seems mainly just and wise. | and | 
There are few instances of good work hung out « ht—tfew of bad work | bat 
hung on the line. full of feeling, if onl 





The favorite place, the middle of th 
occupied by Mr. Huntington's portrait of Abraham Lincoln. This is, indeed, 


} ) 
t 


not the best picture in the exhibition, nor even one of the best ; but we can 


not find fault with the placing there of a portrait, not without merit and 
painted by the president of the Academy for the Union League Club, 
foremost man who is gone. Other portraits crowd into this 1: 


Mr. Elliott's pt rtrait, No. 393, of a school-boy, is ¥ 








acter, and contains, what is rare, a well-drawn hand. This is pr 
, unless the two oil pictures by Mr. William 
M. Hunt, of Boston and Newport, are better. These are both in this South 


best portrait in the exhibi 





Gallery. No, 342 is a very vigorous portrait, life-size and about three-quar 
er length, of a lady holding a child, a picture showing considerable power 


of drawing and great skill in laying color. No. 405 is smaller, half length 


and also life-size, a lady’s head shown against a background of lig] rey 
and gold, wall-paper, namely, and framed with singular appropriatenes 
We know of no work of Mr. Tlunt ood as his portraits, and t] are 
among the best of his portraits. The two charcoal portraits, Nos. 34 and 
64, ought not to be exhibited. Useful studies they may be, but only as 
private memoranda of the artists, and the disposition on the part of some 
people to admire such things is very harmful. | 
In the best place of the North Gallery is appropri: y hung an port 


ant picture by Mr. J. F. Weir. It is only to be regretted that there cannot 





be one of the benches placed before it: a heater in the middle of the reon 

prevents that. The picture requires a long look, and will rewat better 

than most mete ; the spectator ought to be allowed to sit before it a | 
| 





while, comfortable and undisturbed. This picture is No. 171, is called “ 
. , . . , 1 | 
Gun Foundry,” and belongs to Mr. R. P. Parrott ; so that there is no doubt 
as to the scene represented. The canvas is large, and the scene takes it 
] ] + ; t + 


nearly the whole interior of a founding shed at the West Point or Cold 


Spring foundry, the well-known “ W. P. PF.” A gun to bear that imprint is 





being cast ; the great pot full of molten metal is swung to the right plac 
by a huge crane, with four men at the windlass and one at the guide-chain 

half-a-dozen more attend and tip the pot or bucket from which the carbon 
ate of iron is running into the mould, thick, like molasses, hot and brig] 

The dusky shed, usually lighted only by the m twilight that creeps 
through dirty windows high overhead, is filled now with the glare of the 
metal. Another mould is being prepared ; the pipes or hose to carry col 
water, Rodman fashion, to the centre of the casting, are adjusted, and a man 
is working at the channel through which the metal is to run—a different 
operation this is to be. It is well that this industrial epic has at last beer 





painted. It is a wonder that no New York painter hag represented thi 
pe 


gloom and glow of similar scenes at the great iron-works here; it is well 


that a West Point painter has done this. He has done it well. There is a| 
7 


very unusual coherence and distinct meaning to his picture. The work is 


really getting done ; the men are really busy, and sensibly busy ; the chains 
hang in real catenary curves and the windlass rope is strained tight; th 
tools are explicable and useful-looking ; a freshly cast gun on the ground is 


something like a freshly cast gun; the “flasks” which contain the gun 
moulds are of a comprehensjble shape and construction ; the picture is real 
and that is less often true of American pictures than could be wished. It is 


re the workmen in attitudes 


curious how much better drawn and conceived ar 
of violent action than the visitors—two ladies, three gentlemen, and a dog 
who are lifeless enough. As regards the workmen, there is this caus y 


} 


for regret, that they are a little too much like some models we have al! seer 


Mr. Parrott’s work 





in third-rate German pictures. It is not probable t 
men look so like the hirsute monsters in Moritz Retszch’'s illustrations, espe 
Cially those to Schiller’s ‘Gang noch dem Eisenhammer.” Those, childis] 


as the fiends in the pictures to Faust, are feeble dieienhe of an unimagina 


tive spirit to conceive rugged strength. We do not compare Mr. Weir's 


good picture with Retszch’s worthless outlines, but we have the same sort 








of objection to the workmen in both—they all seem to be exaggera 


vindow-sil 


and wot 


un 


lt 
we find their 
delightful litt 
iS he can 


south wall of the South Gailery, is | admirable 


31) 


nan, worthy 


y the draughtsman 


. 
ecan draw if 


n figure can 


is the young man, tilted back in his chair right under 


the ] 


tions another 


ittle 
1, and the children who are whispering. And, 








pict 


Mr 
*risoners from the 
e think Mr. 
Tile 1, but this pie 
greater matters ¢ 
» are real men— 
s with shoulders 





boy, with hands behind him, w 
and in the young woman, that ty 
to have an Eastman Johnson pai 


ure by Mr. Johnson, of which w 


Winslow Homer has two pictures, and the 


girl near him, the old man who is reading 
going to the 


he tries 


be filled 


‘an feel and is unaffected. How 


the high 
the Bible 


other pic 


equals in the melancholy and expressive face of the negro, 


> to ¢ 


} ’ 
ho is as ciose t& uv 


pical young New Eng 


nt her The 
e aay speak 


military one, 


Front,” seems to be as popular as it deserv 


Hlomer one of our first draughtsmen, 


‘ture is not wholly in his best m: 


f meaning and expression it is 


} 


the officer with the star on his should 


} 
} 


i muskets, and the tl 


iree prisoners, The Sou 


in some res 
inner in exec 


hardly to 





catalogue 
hereafter 
No, 490, 





es to be 


pects un 


ition, In 
»two sol 
ern oflicer 
irate ly the 


r picture, 


ure, and are — 


beautiful 


the Northern officer are well contrasted, representing very acct 
widely differing classes to which they belong. Mr. Homer's othe 
rhe Bush Harrow,” is, to our thinking, even more valuable. The old farm 
horse and the boy on the harrow are the heroes of this pict 
feet in their way, as good as the soldiers, and the picture is very 
very interesting, fascinating in its strange deep color and bright sky 


ted studies 


lisa 

ina 
d 

ioug 


1, 


it is not 





ec 


1 sin 


artis 





cere admirers of his. It is not 


I 
etails. This assurance is valuable, and makes ¢ 





al ly of gr 














at value. It is n 





Coleman’s picture, No. 79, “ Battery Reno, Morris Island, 8. ( 


1 owerful or 


t excellent, except that we can be sure of the ac 


} 





beautiful 
‘curacy of 


he picture interesting, 


xt necessary to compare 


Mr. Coleman with any one but 1] If, for his own better work of former 
years is the best standard by which to judge th's 
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AN IMPOR!'ANT AND TIMELY WORK. 


SINCE 


AS SHOWN BY 


THE SOUTH THE WAR; 


FouRTEEN WEEKS OF TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION IN GEORGIA AND 


THE CAROLINAS, 
By SIDNEY ANDREWS. 
1vol. 16mo. $2 00. 


The intelligence and care with which the writer made his observations, and the 
marked candor with which he states them, have been recognized by the critics. Asa 
fair picture of the condition and sentiments of the people of the South, this book is a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of questions involved in ** Reconstruction.” 

“The writer had very favorable facilities for learning the true state of feeling 
among the people [of Georgia and the Carolinas], and has presented the information 
he gained in a very interesting manner.”’—Boston Journal. 

“ There is no false bias observable in the writer's statements or descriptions. . 
The soldiers and their families will want this book.’’—Providence Press. 
Among the many books of its 


“Mr. Andrews has just the qualities fora traveller. 
ass, his work will attain a prominent place.”—Cincinnaté Gazette. 


cla 
‘* Timely and full of interest."’— Chicago Journal. . 
‘“ He jotted down the political proclivities of the people as he heard them ex- 


pressed and leaves his reader# to draw their inferences.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


«“ An honest report from the South.”’—Springfield Republican. 
* The book will be greatly sought after by every one who wishes to obtain a truth- 
ful representation of Southern society.’—J/artford Post, 


*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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THE CIRCULAR. 
Devoted to Communism and general intelligence. 
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MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
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THE NEW FORTNICHTLY MACAZINE. 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


THE SECOND NUMBER 


THE GALAXY, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF 
NTER 


TAINING BEADING, 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 


PRICE 25 CENTs. 


THE GALAXY. ENLARGED. 


The gratifying reception accorded to the first number of Tae GALAxy has en- 


couraged the publishers to increase its size by the addition of sixteen pages. This 


ve greater variety and interest to its contents, by 


enlargement will enable them to gi 


affording room for the numerous attractive contributions that have come to them. 


Tue GALAXY will now give to its readers 192 PaGes or READING MATTER Eacu 


MontH, which is 48 pages more than is given by any other magazine published in this 


country. ? 


Tue GALAXY is published fortnightly, on the 1st and 15th of each month, and has 


the advantage of coming to the reader intermediately between the monthlics and the 


wecklies. 


iTS TYPOGRAPHY. 


rhe p nv i ored to mike the typographical appearance of Tut 
GALAXY as perfect a ut 1 lar expense could secure, and they are pleased 
to be abk psay tl t! feature of the magazine has received the highest praise from 
the press throughout t! untrs rhey think they may declare, without dispute, that 
in respect to the expense and quality of the materials used in its manufacture, it sur 
passes every other ma ine in the country 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tne GALAXY will be an original American magazine; arrangements have accord 


ingly been made for regular contributions from the best known and most meritorious 


writers in the country; and, moreover, the Editor wilk always seek to clicit and en 


courage contributions from new authors of real ability or decided genius. ‘The articles 


who will be allowed a 


in Tue GaLaxy will be signed with the names of their authors, 


wide freedom in the « xpression of opinions. 
The First and Second Numbers of Tar GaLaxy, for May 1 and May 15, 1866, con- 
tain contributions from the following well-known authors: 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


The Nation. 
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CONTENTS OF THE GALAXY, 
FOR THE FORTNIGHT ENDING MAY 15 
I.—THE CLAVERINGS, 


CHapTer IV. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (With two illustrations) 


Florence Burton. 

CHAPTER V.—Lady Ongar’s Return. 

CuapTerR VI.—The Rev. Samuel Saul. 

IIl.—IN THE HAMMOCK. By Rost Terry. 

Ill.—THE MARCH OF THE CHOLERA. By W. H. Drarer, M.D 

IV.—THE ART OF DINING (the first of a series on Cookery 
Bor. 

V.—ARCHIE 


CHAPTERITV 


By Pror. Prerre 


LOVELL. By Mrs. Epwarps 

.—Archie. 

CnHapter V.—A Cigar by Moonlight. 

VI.—UNBELIEF. By the author of * Emity CuestER.”’ 

VI.—THE HOME ‘OF VICTOR HUGO (with the portrait and house of the poet). 
By GENERAL CLUSERET. 

MISS CLARE. By Maria L. Poot. 

FALLACIES OF MEMORY. 

SPOKEN AT SEA. By Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 

A STORY OF THE OPEQUAN. 

NEBUL.® : 


Shakespeare's Birthday at the Century Club. 


VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 


By FrRaNcEs PowER Compe 


By Jonn EstEN Cooke. 


The Machinery of Dramatic Criticism. 


Mr. Stedman’s ‘* Anonyma.” 


A London Strike. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


An Uncivil Missionary. 


Tue GALAXY is publishing serials simultaneou earance in Eng 
land: 


THE CLAVERINCS, 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AND 


ARCHIE LOVELL, 


By Mrs. E 


DWARDS 


The first number of Tue GALAXY, containing the first instal: these stories, 


} Wrict 


may be ordered from any newsdealer, or from the publishe 


+> 


Professor Blot on Cookery. 


n the second number of THE GALAXY was La s © of articles on Cook 
ery, by Professor Blot, the well-known teacher of the art. Thesearticles will be made 
of great practical value to every family. Besides ny ¢ gastronomical direc- 
tions of essential importance, they will co r s and practical suggestions 
which must secure for them thousands of readers 


The Hlustrations of The Calaxy. 


Each number of Tur GaLraxy will contain at least one full-page ill 


ustration, on 


tinted paper, which will be printed at the st press in the United States. Besides this, 














RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE, 

ROSE TERRY, 

EDMUND ©€. STEDMAN, 
GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, 
Pre PIERRE BLOT, 

The AUTHOR of * EMILY CHESTER, 
Dr. W. Tl. DRAPER, 

Gen, CLUSERET, 

J. K. MEDBURY, 

S$. S. CONANT, and others. 


F. 


These are but the advance guard of the company of writers whose assistance has 


been obtained to make Tue GALAXY without a superior in our periodical literature 








other illustrations. by clever artists, will b serte the text. It will be the effort 
of the publishers to make this feature of Tuk GaLAxy worthy of the approbation of 
all tasteful and critical people. The opening illustratic by Mr. Dartry, has been 
pronounced to be one of the finest es of engraving and printing ever done in thia 
country 
TERMS 

The price of THE Garaxy is 3 « sa ber; $} for th r, of 24 numbers ; 
$3 for the half year of 12 numbers, The yearly subscriber receives over 2,300 pages 
| of matter (ov F iges 1 g ny « er magazine in the « yuntry), 
li wstr bya st 3 p eng nes 1 paper, and innumerable smaller 

o a 1 t xt Sy} neu | ssent to any address on 1 iptot 

Scents, Address 


W. P. CHURCH, Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York 


. & F 


The American News Company, 
119 and 120 Nassau Street. New York, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
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THE HERALD OF HEALTI 
FOR MAY CONTAINS: 


REPORT OF A DISCOURSE TO THE YOUNG MEN OF AMERICA By E. ul 


CHAPIN 


[May 11, 1866 


Fort Wayne has been as high as 1004, but at about par the supply seems in 


excess of the demand. Pittsburgh is higher, on purchases by the old clique. 


The Prairie du Chien party have bought a round lot of Milwaukee and St. 
Paul stock, and have put it on the lists of the Boards, and made some quo- 


tations. They are not to be relied on, and the public will do well to obtain 























A CONTRIBUTION FROM DR. DIO LEWIS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR PHYS- information regarding the prope rty and its prospects before investing money 
ICAL CULTU RE in it. Governments ali continue firm and active. 
A PAPER ON THE NOSE AND ITS HEALTH. — ‘a ‘ ee : é ‘ . 
SHALL WE EAT PORK? The following table will show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. and money markets since our last issue: 
CASE OF SMALL-POX. An interesting sketch of the illness and recovery of an Allo- May 3. May 7%. May 10. Advance. Decline. 
pathic Professor by Hygienic treatment United States Sixes of 1881.. .. 1084 109 109 
PHYSIQUE OF THE DIFFERENT STATES, also showing the Physical Degenera 5-20 Bonds, old...... : . 017% ex.c 102 102 
tion of the Women of America. 5-4) Bonds of 1865... aes .. 101% ex.c 102 102 
CATTLE PLAGUE, Is it a question of Diet, or what is it? 10-40 Bonds , 7 05k Qn7Z “> 
$150 A Year; 15 Cents A NuMBER. £.90 Notes, second eerics............... 101 101 102 
New York Central... ‘ 92 92% tr 1¢ 
The first five nnmbers of the present year, comprising an invaluable ameunt of im Ts %3 13%, 
portant and interesting reading matter, will be sent to any address, as specimens, upon 11 110 109 ‘ 
the receipt of fifty cenis. Address Reading Railroa ; 10%; 107 107 
. n . . Michigan Southern ‘ scvscee ws ws 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., A REE OE ' 9 
leveland and Pitts L. Si t¢ n2 823; ¢ 
15 Laight Street. New York Chicago and North-western 2 2 20 
Preferred 6 tl ou ‘ 
| Chicago and Rock Island... cntocaee SeM 125 95'gex. d 
FINANCIAL REVIEW. P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago.... -. 98% 100 YO, < 
o . r - | Canton. a ‘ hen HW 583g 5s 
NATION OrFicr, Thursday Evening, } cia ; ia : 
May 10 1866 a Cumberland ... Raukne anseeseunesicn SO 44%; 15 A 
=_ay » sow ) Mariposa . cantons , 124; 3 1234 
A GENERAL revival is taking place in business, especially in produce. An | American Gold .. F . 127% 1282; 120 i 
active demand has sprung up for breadstuffs, pork, lard, ete., and prices are | ae rs’ Bills on London ............ 10% 14 10876 
Call Loans ............ din ‘ ; 5 5 5 


uniformly advancing. Flour is $1 a barrel higher than it was a week ago; 
wheat, 20 cents higher ; pork has risen nearly $6 in the past month. Ti 
advance is mainly due to purchases for Western account. Western farmers | 
and dealers find that the South will take all the stock they have on hand, 
and are buying here instead of shipping produce eastward. General m | 
chandise is also improving. There is a good demand for coffees, hides. | 
sugars, etc., and prices tend upward. The country is generally bare of | 
goods, and now that people are realizing that Mr. McCulloch’s threatened 


contraction is indefinitely postponed, they are beginning to replace the < 
stocks. 
Gold has risen as high as 129}. This afternoon it was 1291. Gold is no | 
longer scarce. The short interest has been generally closed, on the bell 
that, if there is to be no contraction, the premium on gold is not excessiy 
Exchange has risen to 1094 to 109}, at which rates specie can be shipped as 
a remittance. Between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 of coin will probably be 
shipped on Saturday. The bill market has been swept of the commercial 
bills which were so abundant a few days since, and good commercial name 
sell within a fraction of bankers’ signatures. At present prices, cotton can- | 
not be shipped except at a loss, and unless the price falls here, or advances | 
materially at Liverpool, the export must be light until the new crops cor 
in. Opinions continue to vary widely with regard to the probable yield of | 
the crop of 1866. Some authorities anticipate a crop of 2,000,000 
others, not more than 750,000. We incline to the belief that the former | 
estimate is nearest to the truth. } 
Money continues very easy. Call loans are 4 to 5 per cent. Mercantile 
paper is 6} to 7 for the best names, but the feeling is gaining ground that | 
good names will presently be current at lower rates. No further progress | 
has yet been made with the finance bill. It is understood that the Senate 
Cgmmittee on Finance will report it without amendment. The Secretary 
has advertised that he will pay off $20,000,000 of debt certificates, at 100 | 
and interest, if presented within the month. He is not likely to get many | 
certificates, as they command a premium in the open market, and the mons y 
which they represent cannot be used at a better rate than 5 per cent. Mr. 
Washburn has moved for a comunittee 
ure of the Merchants’ Bank, at Washington, by which the Government loses 


to investigate the causes of the fail- 
} 
$700,000. Many sound men fear that other national banks have been spec 
ulating wildly with the funds of Government, and that, unless the deposits | 


are removed, further losses will ensue. 


The stock market is extremely dull, but firm. New York Central is de- 


| 
pressed by reports of a heavy falling off in earnings. April is reported to 
show a decline of over $100,000 as compared with last year; but, in reality, | 
the falling off will probably prove much heavier. The Western roads, on 
the peninsula between the lakes, show a gain, as usual on the opening of | 
navigation. The North and South lines are doing very well, in consequence | 
of the revival of trade with the South. An active speculation has been | 
started in Western Union Telegraph stock, which has sold hs high as 64. | 


Mariposa preferred and Quicksilver are also higher, on purchases by cliques, | 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. p 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


Cash Capital, - -* - = = = 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1865, - - = 
Liabilities, - = = = = © -« 


FIRE, 
MARINE, 
and 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all impertant points throuchout the United States 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PResIpENT. 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-Presmenr. 





JOUN M s,s 
if, WASHBURN, As 


W. C. NICOLL, Superinte 





ant Secretary. 
ndent Murine Department. 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


<u CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, JAN. 1, 1865, : . . . - 275,258 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President, 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASIT CAPITAL, parp 1x, and SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


iCLES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms, 
EDWARD A, STANSBURY, President. 


ABRAM M. KARBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. ° 


insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMANR, 


46 Pine Street, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
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INSURANCE 
YORK, 
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E 


- 
iF 
OF NEW 
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REPORT 


] f } J wry 21, 1866 


WINSTON, PRE 


Casn Assets, Fes. 1, 1866 


$14,885,278 88. 


Policies issued 


Number of 


in 1865, 8,600, ensuring 
In force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, en 


Ad 





Dividend 








For premiums 1 polic 
Original on new po s 1.154.066 4 
Renew 654 82 
War tras and annui j 
Int t 
On bonds and morign . 
Uu.8.8s 
Premium on 1 QO Git 
Rent 
e Tota 
Disburse nts as ft vs 
Paid ¢ ( h ~ i 
Paid ma 1] “ P i 
j t ) 
,oft! 
Pai > 
Pa 
Pa 
)’ ng hm nge, ’ \ 
il E i ! ‘ = s 1 s i nt iy ~ 
Paid Commissions, and } ot ¢ s 
accruing on future premiums 
Net Casn Assets, JAN. 31, 1866...... 


Invested as follows: 

Cash on hand and 
Bonds and 
United St 
Real Estate 


Balance due by Ag 
Add: 


Interest accraed, but not due.. 


in Bank 
lortvages 
ites St 


ocks (Cost 


Interest due and unpaid ; 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums due, but not 
received 


Gross Assets, JAN, 31, 1866.. 


INCREASE IN Net CAsH ASSETS FOR 
ASSETS OF ‘THE 
APPROPRIATED : 


GROSS 


THE 


? 


COMPANY 


Reserve to re-ensure outstanding policies, including dividend 
to same . . 

Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due 

Dividend additions to same 

Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for 

Premiums paid in advat 

Undivided Surplus (excluding a margin on the above Reser 


$1,000,000 
DIVIDEND OF 1 
Feb. 1, 18 


Gross Assets, 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ens ‘ ling policies and 
as above, includes a margin of £1,000,000 over and above the 
interest, so that the total uudivided surplus eds $1,240 





This Company is PURELY 


St I, Ns ane nieunidihe Wie pee daaeaia a adlaveiel 


os 


COMPANY 
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AMOUNT LOANED; Office Real Estate; Bonds of the State of New York; l i 
States Stock. 

No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or 1 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as sn in paym of 
premium, ¢ ‘ e amount of inst 

Pe sis 1 ! premiums paid w hase a fixed amo f 
surance. non-f wy her pay 

iain wien it by the Company at fair ar te ae 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORS 


Compa 
BOARD O] 


WINSTON, 
tUYN, 
MOORE, 
CURI 
PEAI 
rs 


WILLIAM 
ROBERT H. M 
ISAAC GREEN 
WILLIAM BE 
JOUN P. YELVERTON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, 

W. SMITH BROWN, 
ALFRED EDWARDs, 
JOUN WADSWORTH, 
EZRA WHEELER. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOHN M, STUART 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
RICHARD PATRICK, 


$31,594,407 00 


RICHARD A. 


83,415,933 00 — 
Al yey | ISAAC ABBATT. hes _ 
* 930.995 92 | THEO. W. MORRIS, ("ECBETARIES. 


FRED. M 


MINTURN 


POST, M.D.. i 
AC I \ 


KIP, M.D., 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, Ge 


is. 


$11,799,414 6S i. BR. MERRELL, General 
Wisconain, and ¥ 


UNION MUTUAL 


WINST 


LIFE 


HIP ANNUITY, and a r approved Policies 


rRUSTEE 


ty A. SMY EK, 
) 


\ D HOADLEY 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE 
GEORGE 8s. CO 
WILLIAM K. STRONG 


JOHN E. DEVELIN 
WILLIAM A. HAINES 


SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
MARTIN B&@TES 
WELLINGTON CLAP 
OLIVER H. PALMER 


ALONZO CHILD 
HENRY E. 1 
RICHARD A 
FRANG 
McCURDY, Vice-Preen 





IS SAIDI 





ON, Casut 
WILLIAM 
H 
TT 


x. Lue 








HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the N E s : 4 
INO. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for t St f ¢ { 
JNO CHRISTIE, General Agent for ¢ New \ 
STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent W N 1 c 6 
roy, N. ¥ 
JAMES A. RHODES, General Agent s ou ¥ 
I ApWay, New York 
0 40 O. F. BRESEE,. General Agent for the $ of \ brcervenien.. Fa 
L SPENCER GOBLE, G St New ; wane WE 5 
Hi. S. HOMANS, Ger \ s ( SAN FRAN Cal 
wT TUE MEDICAL EXAMINERS F MPANY Al AT } } »ALLY 
, 34g Wd SI FROM 10 A.M, TOO PA 
S15.052480 4 
\ y » Tar | \ PLANS ] E \ ‘ 
, ssaaiingss 
Wi F ro Ins 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


0) 4 New \ ) 1 51 Br . 
> 12— 1,540,130 ¢ 
As Ss, oveT =] ) ( , 
Receipts for the vear, over s 7 ) 
DIVIDEND ng the present fiscal year -— - 69,160 
99 14--$14,112,349 & Foran Drvi s paid 119.000 
ToraL Lossks O44 049 
‘ ee NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES 
S 1 R85.278 ~ 
I IP a VON ) } IN« nd ENDOWMENT. } ? bout 
2.012 » 17 : ‘ 
ARE THUS s 3 ORI Al 
\ ‘oh. It 3 2 f ) premiume } 1 
AT DEA SPECIFIED AGI 
23 497 ¢ . ) 4 a ( ffords g 
20.931 7 
17 ? c i ‘ i 
1 
0 es ( 
29 975 388 5S 
a \ Mass setts aud New York Ins ( ssioners’ | 
s an ¢ he Safe R r is o 
ss a 
$14,885,278 8s J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


t AcENTs wanted. 


Appiv as above, 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 

OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 

OLD STAND oF Pratt, GaAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Chusch Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 





These Pianos etand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
erdinary Pianos. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
EsTABLISHED IN 1847, 
BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 


At Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
Forty. 

Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting it upon, we are induced to recommend his estab- 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 
kinds. We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar eetablishments, and bave confidence in the sikh 
and judgment, experience and pradence, of Dt. D. to 
direct the application of the various remedial treatment 
according to the exigencies of the individual cares, 

J. C. Warren, M.D.., John Ware, M.D.. 
Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M. Warren, M.D , 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. I. Pesry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., J. Homans, M.D. 
ston, February 29, 154s. 
— iavente--tiew York, WiMard Parker, M.D. 
- Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
FIXTURES, 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 
¢2@7" Special attention paid to the fitting.up of hotels, 
halls, end private residences, etc., ete. 


GAS 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 


Superior to any others in the following particulars - 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burgiar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & (O., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Send for a deacriptive Circular. 


The Horace Waters 

Grand. Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased, Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianoe. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Py.e’s SALERATUS. | Prue's O. K. Soap. 
Py.Le’s CREAM TARTAR. Py.e’s BLvEING PowpER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 


The Nation.- 


=_- 


PARLOR AND CHURCH ORCANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


, purchasers. 


Messks, CaRnHART & NEEDHAM, established in 1846, are 
the 
ments in the United States, Mr, Carhart being the inventor 
and patentee of all the essential improvements which 
have been made in these instruments up to the present 


oldest manufacturers of the improved Reed instru- 


date, 


makers, they have invariably taken the highest premium, 


They have been established over twenty years, during 
which period they have manufactured a vast number of 
instruments of all classes; and wherever they have been 
exhibited in competition with the instruments of other 


| 
| 
THE LAST TRIUMPH OF CARHART & NEEDHAM, | 


At the Fair of the American Institute held in New York 
in 1865 CAanuART & NEEDHAM received the Spectan Go_p 
MEDAL over al! the other instruments placed there in 
competition. The judges were Dr. Wm. Berge, C. B. | 
Seymour (critic of the New York 7émes), Thomas Apple- | 
ton, cvlebrated organ builder of Boston, George Jardine 
also a well-known organ builder, and Dr. E. Ringer, an 
expert in the business, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SEVERAL REPORTS OF THE 

JUDGES. } 

| 

From Report of Dr. Wm. Berge. 
“The quality of the tone is the best I have ever heard, 
and the number of stops surpassed my expectations. The 
delicacy of touch and the quickness of speech are remarka- 
ble. In fine, | consider the Parlor Organ of Messrs, Car- 
HART & NeEpHAM to be the best on exhibition, and there- 

fore entitled to the highest award of the Institute.” 


| 


** The undersigned thinks it proper to suggest that Car- 
HART & NEEDHAM should receive a Special First Premium 
for their large Parlor Organ.” 


| 
From the Report of C. B. Seymour. 
| 
| 


From Report of Thomas Appleton. 


** No. 526 is the best for the following reasons: 1st, It con- 
tains mere reeds and of greater variety than any other. 
2d, The reeds are placed above the key-board, theréby 


successful application of the swell, which makes this 
instrument resemble the church organ more nearly than 
any previous arrangement. 4th, The voicing of the reeds 
is remarkable, and in the smoothness and quality of tone 
they resemble pipes more than reeds. The instrument is 
undoubtedly superior to any ever before constructed with 
reeds.” 
From Report of George Jardine. 


“To the honor and credit of the United States of Amer- 
ica a native American citizen is the firat in the world who 
has discovered and demonstrated that not only can these 
vibrating tongues or reeds degcend lower in the base, but 
of the very finest quality of. téne, rich, round, and full, of 
quick articulation and free from windiness, right down to 
the 82 feet tone of CC CC. No doubt the fame of these 
gentlemen and their discovery will very svon and deserv- 
edly be circulated among the makers of Reed Organs in 
the world.” 

From Report of Dr. Ringer. 


* So. 526 is the best for the following reasons: For its 
su>erior softness, evenness, and power of tone, being less 
rc dy than in any instrament I have examined, 2d, For 

e great number of keys of different character of tone, 
which give the player an almost infinite variety'of com- 
binations.” ; 

THE GOLD MEDAL. 
From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal. 


“AwARDs TO;MusicaL INsTRUMENTS.—A gold medal 
was awarded at the late Fair of the Ameriean: Institute to 
Carnart & Népmpram for the best reed instrument on 
exhibition—a very just testimonial.” 


_s 


“ They are an exceedingly’ 20d substitute Mr an organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest tepras.”’ -Gro, W, 
MORGAN. ‘ 


“T have found them to be the finest instruments of the | 
class 1 ever saw.”’-—Geo. F. Bristow, 





“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best | 
among instruments of their class..".—W™. A. Kine. | 
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RAVEN & BACON'S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually ad@- 
ing improvements. to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 7 
Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARGOHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of furnishing advice on all matters of 
location, and Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


| WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report 
of American Institute. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
ens pd everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
pan oye a Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


‘Lock-Stitch Sewing.Machines 


allowing a greater volume-of sound to be heard. -3d,.The.j, .. 


FOR FAMIMES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 
Agents wanted. ~— 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


eph 
TRADE MARK: “ flott 
: arranted. 
or eget Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, G and .Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 


; eph With 
TRADE MARK: Tfioke 4 Designating 
ss rm Agham, Numbers. 


* For salé by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

Leber 91 John Street, New York. 

HENRY. OWEN, Sole Agent. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ | 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 

Have taken Thirty-two First Premtums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal.Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition therete tliey were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great Intec onal Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1962; in competition Pianos from 
all parts of World, ' er 

hat the grent orit¥of ‘these Instruments is now 
universally con is abundantly proven hy the ract 
teat Mesers, Steinways’ ‘scales, improvements, and 
pesaliarittes of construction’ have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispaeres 
(AS CLOSELY AS: COULD BE: DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RiG#HTs) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 


| ever accessible. 


** The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advan 
of any other instrument of a similar kind.”-—CuHarn-: 
FRADEL. 


CARHART & NEEDIAM 


manufacture and are prepared to export Reed Organs of 
all classes for Parlors, Lodge-rooms, and Churches. | 


Price List and Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Carhart & Needham, | 





weight. Sold by beet Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of Jamxs Prix, Manufacturer, New York. 


97 East Twenty-third Street. 


STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been. practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modefn times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 


| THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 


der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PLANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73. EAST FOURTEENTH ST, 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 















































